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ILLUSTRATION OF THE ENGRAVING. ORIGINAL NAUTICAL SKETCHES, 


JOHNSON-HALL. THE SPEEDY KEEL. 
WE present our readers with another wood cut from Mr. Dunlap's 
“ History of New-York for Schools,” a work that must call the at- 


tention of everv one who wishes to learn the early history of this 


N TWO CHAPTERS.- HAPTER THE SECOND 





* Hie that has sailed upon the dark blue sea 

lias viewed at times, | ween, a full fair sieht; 

When the fresh breeze is fair as breeze may be, 

The white sail set, the gallant frigate tight Childe Harold 


city and state. Johnson-Hall was built by Sir William Johnson, 
and during his life and the early portion of his son’s career, was the 
resort of all the distinguished persons who visited this country ; and 

Ir is a well-known fact that the American coast is more subject 


the place at which the Five Nations congregated for consultation, 
to great and sudden changes of the weather, than any other coast 














































































and to receive their presents from England The drawing from 
which the engraving is made was sketched on the spot by the author, the world. By an experienced eye, and one accustomed to tl 
from whose interesting work we make some extracts relative to whereabouts, tie fications of these changes can readily be per 
historical events connected with this once famous edifice ; and take ceived, t ‘ vary mariner whe comes into these seas eve 
the opportunity of recommending these little volumes, now published with the greatest care, without some previous knowledge, ts apt t 
’ . _ > . . sufl ) s Or . } 
by Messrs. Collins, Keese and Co. and sold by the principal book- : experience, Such was our misfortune, and poor 
sellers of the city. The first extract we make is connected with Lovett t eutenant ¢ Lhis Britannick majesty's frigat 
~ . . 1 rer ‘ | Ve 1 t< t s ] > ” ? ar t 
General Schuyler’s visit to Johnstown, by order of Congress, in the | ‘ 1 to his loss that Jonathan was not o 
“~~ . , . r e ‘ s t ; P ’ l dios } 
winter of 1776. The engraving is by White their cover, and they fled towards the Susquehanna. Johnson he \ ractical joker. But it was no slig 
a oer eae ae ae und under its cover they escaped from th ke. The s el fooled and deceived us, slipped dead to wind 
“ ’ tended attack of the next day | | 
Uncle. —General Schuyler having no troops wherewith to execute lohn.—Th aan cain th a - aera ward by ‘ mPUuve der snug sail for the night, betrays 
. . s artare o1 vw borders, ¢ neion b ndians. w 
+ . ae ¢ \ P at secrecy and spr » : , . io é r > he 
the orders of congress, and knowing that secrecy and despatch were — ore dreadful than even the horrours of battle o the loss of ow er spars and sails, kidnapped and carries 
necessary to his success, communicated his plan to a sub-committee Unel. Tenfold 1 for Women an | ren W eek } } , 1 " , 
d - : cle, Mol ore: I otnen and children ret echered b on e ot s majesty s the Ss, 8 ‘ | } 
of Albany county, administering an oath of secrecy ; but advices eon hnshocin “ sieitienaen daa . - ‘ ; ww he ‘ nayesty « er und to clap a climax on all, hac 
. 4 I i ! s, lis min ade stat spread ove he 7 P " , 
arrived from Tryon county respecting the hostile preparations of — pjost beautiful valley in the world. Johnson. and | “ “ hailed us when ca in the squall, and laughed in his sleeve 
. ‘ ‘ ale ur, ur Son, ane ms i ts al tes 
Johnson, his Scotch tenants and adherents, as well as the Mohawks, (Canadians. and Englishmen. in October, 1780. | \ ’ Lovett. on board the schoo , 
, - . : . and Englishmen, mn October, 17°0, left the vale of Scho yf ud jooner, Was politely received and ushere 
that made secrecy unnecessary, and seven hundred of the militia —jarie creek. strewed with the wrecks ofa happy population, notwitl ' 
. ) « > SUT ‘ ul ( recks i pp OpUlLALION, net th i th ’ . > 7 
were called out with the avowed purpose of disarming this internal = gtanding the brave resistance of the int his ~~ who m4 ee ee ee rman of very commanding and gentec! aj 
> . 2 , " ; ore oad . sis ! mn 1 s, ne nanny 
enemy. With this force the we neral — but be fore he reached | encounters with these savages ¢ splayed a courage worthy of th pearance, and though he treated our officer with a decorous deft 
‘aughnawaga, his army had mereas ‘ > sand. sient ON : ; “~ : , 
me Caughnawaga, n rmy had imereased to three thousand At cause they fought in—the cause of humanit Early in 1781, wh rence, vet there was that about him which declared a felt, tho 
Schenectady a deputation from the Mohawks met him. Schuyler yet the country was covered with snow. the enemy \ 
. ’ } i ! u ih sie ’ ! succeeode ! sur ssed at ort } . j ’ 
able had sent them a message informing them of his intention to march capturing several of the tom of test Gchavl ind M ‘ ippressed super y. The cabin, though small, was fitted up with 
. q 1 g ove ot Tl ’ : vier an mor . 
ven into their country, but with no design of hostility nat ay At their Nicholas Fish. one of our very worthy citizens, but lately deceass every elegance, and there were sundry small but delicate arrange 
les, 1 sug 0 making s]} | lace. i U > " ty : t 
~ meeting the usual form of making speeches took place They py great eflorts succeeded in relieving the garrison. In July, Colone| ments whieh mdicated that a tase more refined t that of a rover 
Ss acknowledged the receipt of his message, and his information thata Marinus Willet commanded at this fort A party of three | . 
number of men were imbodied about Johnstown and Sir John’s, and = Indians and tories, led by one John Doxtaner, wer A. cay ad been « ‘ Before a rich couch, which stood agaist the 
) . . ‘ at ‘ nit . u ’ Vt re scounrit TT 
intended to commit hostilities down the river. They denied that Mohawk valley, and had even burned a villoge within a short dis. “TSU50™) Was @ thusical stand and guitar; while on the deck, as 
Ss ol as mi g military preparations ine hi f i 
Sir John we making military preparations or fortify ng his hovse, tance of Shenectady. when Willet, ever prompt and active, havin rown down in the rry of an unmeditated exit, lay some of Italy 
and asserted that every thing remained as in the time of Sir William. — by his scouts. learned their number and situation. marched with or 3 0 ‘ : s 
Schuyler answered them in their own fashion. That he will not fundred and six men during a dark nicht to the vicinity of the en : . on Caen e of Canary’s golden wanderers was t A 1OW 
: 7 a i § n au gad ig ou renemy s 
permit any of his followers “ to set foot on the Mohawk lands ;” allhe —¢amp, which was in a thick swamp near Cherry Valley. Major ™ d melancholy note im the solitude of his tinselled prise ke the 
uiresof ti being the rd i f “ family quar- ; - ; . : 
requires of the m being that they do not nterfere in the family quar McKean joined Willet with thirty men; and they came in sight of !mprisoned musick in the murmuring shell A rich 1 elegant 
rel of the whites The sixteenth of January the general despatched the swamp about daybreak. Colonel Willet drew up his party , 
i ar at Ti ' . oii sit age | } is il N * ‘a8 ‘ ' ’ r 1 ; } 
a letter to Johnson, saying that information having been received of two parallel lines, and erdered them to conceal thet AP og oa . essly thrown over a rack of burnished muske while 
oe designs dangerous to the liberties of his majesty s subjects in the trees Major MeKe in occupied the n ht. and V t with one hur ire eneat s folds which swept the carpet peeped shoe 
de 7 , ’ » he le : } — : 9S hone un 
county of ryon, he had seen ordered to mare h thither to contravens dred men, the left of the line. Two men were sent to pass over of de ely sn nensions. In other respects, the place wa 
them, and wishing that no blood may be shed, he requests Sir John open picce of ground a decoy, wit! rst wi 
ound as ¢ ‘ orders to run ren discove on ted wit ' s . ‘ ' 
my to meet him to-morrow on his way to Johnstown, pledging his by the enemy. in between the tw ! The plan led. ‘I ae , | with mirrors, a case of books, and a small rose 
- honour for lis safe conduct back and forth: concluding with a Indians raised their war erv and purstied the fi tives. but ac thes bush st ron the transon but around the whole apartment the 
I neues . any s } s ‘ ; Pied Teege - — ws “oS . 
On message tending to - tany oper ne nsion in the mind of Lady approa hed the ambush they were receive by a deadly fire from eye was met by the glittering instruments of death neatly and fanc 
1 Johnson. Accordingly, the next day Johnson met the general on his yioht and left. They retreated. and betook themselves to t he , : | 
g i t it t { ok emselves rees fk fully ar red dl iced im racks } cent of the cal 
om march, and received terms requiring the delivery of all the cannon shelter: but Willet now ordered a charge with the bavonet oe ' ; ge the contre of the cabin, af 
re, | and military stores under his control, ¢ xcept his personal arms and = waying his hat with a Aurrah. led on his men. driving the sav table covered with charts, instruments and books, sat an elderly 
ries ammunition therefor. That he should remain on parole in Tryon through the encampment. which, with all their recently accumulat e! we, SEE y deeply unmersed in some study before hin 
m A l oo ’ ich, i ree ‘ | } : 1 il ‘ ay re um 
, county. That the Scotch inhabitants immediately deliver up their plunder, fell into shy hand j a : 
, in / é fi T all “ “dt - 4 - i the hands of the victors. he enemy was pursucd and hoes dre . the h elega e extreme, bespoke the care 
the arms and give hostages. That all presents intended by England for toward the Susquehanna ¢ I ; 

, I dis lelivered to a ce lissary appoint " I “6 : tie of U kerehiet, i tain nonchal the bronzed and 
us hese ter f agre , Sel pledg ci for the protection New-York Liberty bovs, with Seare, McDougal, and Lamt laring feature d the high and furrowed brow pointed out as be 
kes of Sir John and the inhabitants of the county Uncle.—He was. boy ; and lived here mat I tert t 
nay Wilham.—What said the knight to this? was blessed with pi es . = : ge ae A nabs ae he COUNTTY 10 r to one not altogether unaccustomed to the rough mercies of 
the 2 n . . i 1 s 0 nm n ow ’ ’ exe ns is 
- Uncele.—At first he blustered a little, and said the Indians would true patriots as himself. He was for a time mayor of our city; the deep, nor totally equainted with the dangers of | awle:s 

ond sis i eientdine aom. Bie i wn 1 as i t ‘ or of our « : ' 

~ support him, and that some were already at Johnson-Hall for the when in advanced life he could be cand te anual of Radian wor aceuns These observations Lovett was enabled to make before 
aK | purpose. lo this the answer was, “force will be opposed to force, fare. the old man would sey, “ tt ee : : , 
al : he = - " old ld § 5 re is ’ ng ceo r \ ss « ! or had a ) ced his ¢ " i } left of 
k. I. aud blood must follow ;” on which Sir John asked time to consider men with a hurrah: | was alway las ahead ctor ed ,on doing which he t 1 
ind , . . ste uy as IVS food f ! in; in “ . , 
ont until the next evening, which was granted. Another Mohawk chief a soldier that not only cheered his men but led them. About a mor spartine 
al- { waited on Schuyler, and assured him —_ o a would not after this, a party of British, Indians, and tories, penetrated from Ca “ An officer from the armed vessel showing English colours 
| , et Os t os . : Inarc , 
. interfere except as mediators. | Th general then jaarched forward, nada, ard encamped in the 1 hbourhooed of Johnstown-hall. the “Yes. sir, from his Britannick majesty’s frigate Thunderer. Car 

and halted within feur miles of Johnstown, where he received propo- — house built by Sir William. and of wi f hae chou wand ae - , ap 

r- it mio | " i v mith mot . 

sitions from Johnson for himself and the people of Kingsborough, J, was about a mile from the villacwe of Johnstown. to th =" aaa tain Bunt, my commander, desired me to look at your papers and 

a which could not be granted, and finally, the knight agrees for himself Jonel Willet marched ft m | arrizon with three | sed men f ce tion 
| t ] ) us ¢ = ee hur ed meet nm . . 
an and the inhabitants of Kingsborough, to give up their arms, and that the twenty-second of Aucust ‘ - ; . 3 , ‘ ; 

i aaa P Paccae  Gierman Wiaste cad Minsk at vd 1, determined to attack the invaders The old gentleman smiled and touched a smal! bell which stood 

r 1e would not go westward of German atts and Kinsland dis- though they amounted to at least six hundred. under the command of 
fi- trict. pon receiving the last answer, Schuyler told the Indians Major Ross, and the savage. Walter Butler R dvane feos vy him 
a0 ‘ sie eT eg i on op J , a we, Walter Bu oss ad d from 
“ . that all would be setth {,and they might go home. On the nineteenth encampment with all his force, and met Willet with only two hundred What place are you from last, Mr. Lovett 
* { the general marched into Johnstown and drew up his men ina line: men. he having detatehed Colon«! Harper to make a cireuit th 1) P iE re 
a the Highlanders were drawn up facing them, and grounded their the woods, and fall on the enemv’s rear. At the first fire from thos seeabigrvncs ee ne 

arms. The military stores were surrendered; and Schuyler and — eoneriour force ' ‘ate ER as pn tengo tee " “Ts ose you have then a fine and numerous crew’ 
- ; upenour force, W ets mer wave way, and tled to the hall, wher 
= nie militia re turned. a was found afterward that the Highlanders endeavoured torally them, but in vain. They returned to the Four hundred as good men, sir, es you can meet with in many 
sad not delivered up their broadswords or their ammunition oad te } sari 
ne ° and here our brave color was jmet by a body of two h re 1 dav's s but wit . 
os om 4 ’ ‘ ada : ail; ob ih your permission, sir, Iw ook at your pa 

l The second passage we extract re lative to Johnson-Hall, is the militia In the meantime Harper ul gained the rearof thee "y " ‘ j " ' t 
1 — - ‘ : 7 ‘ : | ‘ Lan ¢ ol tly al mae a = el pers and return immediately aboard, as the vesseis must be rapuly 
o following, by which we see that Sir John did not fulfil his ind commenced an attack. Willet now advanced, and routed the , 
at en : : : barbarians, who were pursued thro the wilderness for miles The increasing their distance 

ment. but led the Indians in their murderous warfare on the inhabi- »urderer of Cherry Valley. Walter Butler. was killed bv an O \ : a Oe , ;, P I fal 
wad m . . : : .__ , cee F question or two more, r ovelt, as 8 rarely that all in 
tants of the Mohawk valley, while Schuyler was opposing the more Indian during the pursuit. A party of this tribe (whieh had ' ; 
ne ‘ , . - uniformly on the Amencan part) had joined in pursuing t! rout with a fine Irigate, and have but lew opportunities like the present 
civilized enemies of his country elsewhere : Po pate) OS . d ~yieow SO Toure , 
i enemy, and Butler, on horseback, reached the West Canada creek to get information of you kings of the ocean,” said the old gentle 
i; “ly ‘ wietr . } 1780 rand lie hh hefor j ¢ vie horse wwe ‘ . » of > 
nele.—At midsummer, in 1780, Brandt, the Indian chief, before and swam his horse over, One of the On s was on the bank man, with a satirical laugh and an air of authority, which Lovett, ac 
diet ; 
ss, mentioned, with a body of tories and Indians, laid waste the distnet opposite to Butler, w 1 he turned ar fied his pursuers. 7 “" 
, of Canajoharie, at a time when the militia were on service at Fort” Indian discharged his nile, and the murderer fell Throwma dows customed as he was to the world, could not find the sudacity t 
ae Schurler. Sir John Johnson wreaked his vengeance on Schoharie, his nile and blanket,” says Mr. Campbell, “the Indian plunged into oppose.“ How many guns do you carry, sir, and what is their 
i which he burnt, and with his savages, on the eighteenth of October, the creek and swam across; he raised his tomahawk, and with a calibre 
laid Canghnawaga in ruins, sweeping with the besom af destruction — yell, sprang lke a tiger, upon his fallen foe; Butler plicated for » , 
a. the valley of Schoharie creck. Johnson passed up the north side of — mercy ;"" the Oneida w lifted weapon shouted in broken English, “We mount, sit, forty-four thirty-two pound carronades, and two 
. the Mohawk, burning allin his course. General Van Renselaer, who “Sherry Valley, Sherry Valley!” and then buried his tomahawk in long guns; but may I have the pleasure to know with whom I at 
commanded in this district, ordered out Colonel Brown with his the bra n of his s n. The s called Butler's Ford to th iv. conversing said Lovett, rather stillly 
_ militia, but they were not in sufficient force to withstand the enemy, John.—One cannot but r nt ith of such a man, w T la | 
and the colonel and thirty of lis men, fell in the attempt. Johnson the massacre « “ Valley is remembers Phe old gentleman smiled again 
‘il took post near the Moliawk castle, or village, and fortified the spot, William.—When did Colonel Willet dic “Tam what you would call on board of the gallant TI erer, the 
her o I = wnaiele satin P isda dh Vane , ia . ' . 
by a breastwork thrown across a net k of land, in part surroundes by Uncle August twenty-second, 1830, on the anniversary of his vie skipper of this poor little schooner I ain called on board my owt 
the Mohawk river. Her placed his regiment of regulars and tory over Ross and Butler. You will all read Mr. Campbell's Annals . 
, vessel, Captain Hollins 4 and it does me the preatest pleasure, Mr 


ns occupied an elevated wood in his neiwhbour- of Tryon county, and feel. as I do, mach indebted to him for the 


tories. His Indis 


hood. General V 





in Rense!ser attacked the Indians, drove them from informaton he has couliected and conunum Lovett, with all due deference to your superiour calling, to extend 
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a free and hearty welcome to you, with the assurance that I will use 


ny means to make as agreeable as possible to you, your cruise on | 


vourd the Speedy Keel.” 
Lovett started, and as the gay anticipations of his bright visions 


danced before him in their faded splendour, he muttered in the bit- 
terness of his soul, Good heavens! I am betrayed, and have in- 
ned vou of the frigate’s means.” 

Not quite, Mr. Lovett. ‘The most important information I have 


What is the size of your long guns ?” 


not vet obtained 
“Captain Hollins, your exteriour bespeaks a gentleman. Can 
you then, situated as I am, ask of me information to the detriment 


of my own ship! [have unguardedly said teo much; I can now 


only say that those guns are of a length which | hope will bring your 
schooner to.” 

* You deny me the information, then?" 

*{ do.”’ 

‘7 must then get it as well as other from one of my own men 
who came aboard in your boat, and who sailed from England with 


you 


* Good heavens!’ groaned Lovett 


* Not so bad, not so bad, Mr. Lovett. Weare a rough set, and 


to restrain us from running altogether desperate, we keep a balance- 


wheel on board, which awes us all into submission even in the! 


scenes of strife and death.”’ 

Genevieve | Genevieve ! my child,” said Captain Hollins, and in 
answer to the call a door wpened in the forward bulk-head, and a 
realization of Lovett’s fondest vision of loveliness burst upon his 
view. Was it Lucile, his own dear Lucile, the mysterious Lucile 
who had won his earliest affections, and whom he had left in Eng- 
land 
in the devotion of silent worship, and at whose feet had been laid the 


' Was it her to whom his early enthusiasm had bowed down 


offerings of a young, glowing, and enterprising spirit; or was It some 


mocking delusion, some self-fabricated fantasy, some green and 


; 
ling oasis, the offspring of the mirage created by the magical 

wand of some fanciful illusion 

He was interrupted in his reverie by the voice of Captain Hollins, 
d aware that he was violating etiquette by absence, he recalled 

lus thoughts and politely returned the salutation of Miss Hollins 

Captain Hollins, however, interrupted all farther advances by mti- 

duty called him on deck, and that at the same time an 


mating that 


old “ man-of-wars-man,” like Mr, Lovett, must not mind the popping 


of two or three guns, if such should be the case. You will, how- 
ever, be safe from al] danger (should the frigate resolve to fire) by sit- 
ting as far aft as possible, as the cabin is mostly below the water-line, 
and a shot, should it enter the window, will pass over your heads 
But to return to the frigate. After wearing ship, and Captain 
Junt discovered his errour too late to rectify it, as the only means 
practicable, he ordered the greatest press of canvass to be carried 
which the frigate would bear and the bow guns to be cleared away 


Bu 


point of sailing, and was cracking along a point higher than the fri- 


tit was useless; the schooner had stretched away on her best 


gate, with all her good qualities, could lay up to. 
Train a pint for’ard of 


Fire ! 


* All ready with the guns for'ard, sir. 
schooner’s flying-jib-boom. Stand by! 
The match was applied ; whiz went the shot, and hundreds of 

anxious eyes followed its course in expectation. The shot fell far 


of the schooner, and scattered the water as it made its ri. 


the 


snort 
cochets lar astern 
* Ha, ha!” 


it for’ard of the flying-jb-boom to catch a Baltymore schooner, | 


said the Yankee seaman, ‘I guess you've got to train 
a | 
guess you had better jump aloftand hold out your handkerchief, Bull.” 

* The shot falls short, sir,” said the gunner. 

* Captain Bunt,” said old Splicetack, ** I think I can train a shot 
at that fellow, but then it might spoil his rigging ;” said the consi- 
derate lutt 

“Do so, sir.” 


« 


plicetack went forward and depressed the breech of the piece to 





the lowest extreme, trained, and fired, but it was useless 
chooner's speed did not belie her name, and she had already ranged 
beyond our guns. Old Splicetack shook his head (and he was the 
best gunner in the ship) and walked aft 

* [t's only throwing away shot, sir.” 
** Very well, sir, let them secure the guns again, and if it comes 
» to blow, as I think it will, that small vessel can hold no way with 


o 


us ina rough sea. The men were yet lounging about the decks in 
groups, hanging over the rail and clustered about the booms, watch- 
ing the motions of the schooner as the haze of the night was gradu- 
ally coming over the face of the ocean 

All eves were yet intent on the beautiful vessel, and a lookout 
was set to keep sight of her as long as possible, when suddenly she 
the smoke 


curled up among her tapering spars, the echoless ocean gave back 


yawed, a broad jet of flame bellied out from her side ; 


no reverberation of sound, but a heavy, dull boom, like the first clod 
on the cottin, came rolling across the waters, and the messenger of 
death sped onward to perform its fearful fiat. And mournful was 
its consequences. The shot came in abaft the cat-head and cut its 
channel through a group of the loiterers. Onward it sped, but not 


alone. The spirits of three accompanied the ruthless destroyer 


Three hearts that but a moment before were throbbing with the 
anxiety of expectation, had performed their last duties. One poor 
‘low, a general favourite with officers and men, was leaning against 
the launch. The ball had struck his head and passed onward. His 
feath was easy. He still sat, like one unconscious, his knife in one 
sand and tobacco in the other, while the brains and blood were seat- 
ered over the side of the boat, and the red gore was rapidly con- 
verting his white dress to a crimson dye. It was the first headless | 


orpse I ever saw, and pray heaven it be the last 


“ There,” said Splicetack, “that comes from the heap of dun- 
nage stowed amidships.’ 

Captain Bunt folded his arms, ordered the dead to be remove 
the carpenter to repair the damages, and calling the first lieutenant, 


] 


went into the cabin. 


The result of the rover’s going on deck has been seen. The long 


gun amidships was cleared away and got ready for action, and 


though It was not at first the rover'’s intention to fire upon tne 


cruiser, vet, after seeing two shots thrown at his own beautiful 
Speedy Keel, the blood-red ensign was hoisted, and in the heat of 
1} 
mM 


is own hat d apple d 





excitement, his own eye trained the piece 
the match ; the effects of which crushed the founts of life and added 


another to his catalogue of crimes. As soon as Captain Hollins 


had gone on deck, Lovett relapsed into his former reverie ; and un- 
conscious of his doings, gazed with a long and uninterrupted gaze 


upon the smiling girl. A soft and silvery, but not forgotten voice, 


stole upon his ear 
“ Has Mr. Lovett forgotten so soon, in the variety of his —— 


The sentence remained unfinished ; the arm that had been sv of- 


ten permitted, again encircled the fairy form ; and the arch lips that 


would have declared the insinuation which the laughing eye had al- 


ready spoken, were sealed with the impress of coutiding love. 


Long and sweet was the interview, and the melody of so unex- 


pected a meeting was like the blended notes of harmony’s sweetest 


strain. An explanation ensued. ‘The event was, that the father had 


been injured by the English government, and had sworn enmity 


Sritish flag, that Lucile Granger was no other than Ge- 


pg 


against the | 


nevieve Hollins, and if not bis own Lucile, she was his own dear 
Genevieve. ‘The young sailor mstead of deprecating his lot, blessed 
the fate that had placed him on board of the rover, and instead of 





rushing on deck to wish for the success of his flag, had improved the 
old man’s advice and removed as far aft as possible 


* But can we get no lower down, my dearest You are in dan 


ger here. ‘The frigate will undoubtedly fire, and this little vessel 
can hold no way with the swift ‘Thunderer.” 
“Ha! ha!” 


the apartment 


and the merry voice of the fearless girl rung through 


a the 


** My father says that there is but one vessel i 


world can sail with the Speedy Keel.” 


* And that vessel is the Thunderer,” interrupted Lovett 


* No, no, indeed, that vessel is (and the young mariner hung upon 
her reply) the Speedy Keel, brigantine rig Ha, ha! you a sailo 
and not notice the Speedy Keel’s masts! You change your ap- 
pearance, and why should not our beautiful vessel (and she patted 


and 


ocean, the lawless brigantine, but swifter than the be 


roam over t 
! 


the deck with her foot) change her appearance Tr 


sutilul schooner 


Why, vesterday we were a brig, and to-day we are a schooner.’ 


“ You appear to be enthusiastick, as to the good jualities oF your 


schooner, Genevieve ; but be not too contident, the ‘Thunderer is 


swift, and your father’s occupation, my dear girl, though it grieves 


me to say it, is unfortunate and /arw/ess 


my father loves 


* Pooh, pooh, and why shouldn't | be confident ; 


the vessel, and so do I. He has extricated the schooner from many 


intricate situations, and the ability that has been successfully exer 


cised once, will not fail at a second calling.” 


ld} 


* But the consequences to your father, should } taken '” 


said the proud girl, and she drew her 


to he 
“ That he will never be,” self 
up with the dignity of a soul fraueht with high feeling. 

* But how, Genevieve, how can you prevent it said the young 


man, eager to discover some certain avenue of ¢ scape, in case the 
Speedy Keel's sailing qualities had been overrated 
communicating with a fire-strik- 


* There,” 


She touched a silken cord which, 


ing apparatus, inflamed a match said she. and she 


pointed to a hatch. ‘* There is the magazine ; and this imeffectual 


right arm, though powerless where man meets man in the clash of 
strife, and though unable to wield the murderous sword, can at mv 
father’s warning perform a simple act, which will hurl assailers and 
assailed, the voung and old, the beautiful and the brave, without a 


th pths of eternity; bevond the 


} 


groan, a murmur, or a sigh, into the de 


reach of storm or strife, and the hand of another shall never point 


to this beautiful fabrick, though a scourge of the ocean, and say s/ 
was captured.” 

Sappho sung from the inspiration of song, the Svlul gave forth her 
predictions from the mysterious cave, and the Pythoness chaunted 


her thrilling oracle from the wild inspiration of the murmur 


rtout 


but never before had Lovett seen, thought, read, or dreamt of aught 
so beautiful and m yest ck, as the lovely thing that stood before him 
ashing forth her soul 


in the inspiration of thought, her eve 1! and the 


delicate arm extended as if in the very commission of the contem 


and, 





He had seen her m Ens where mystery threw its 


plated deed 





mantle around her, and he had thought that gentleness was the poesy 


of her nature. He had loved her with the soul-subduing enthusi- 
asm of youth; and his high, heroick protestations had awakened 
the spark of sympathy in her bosom that called fortha return. Like 


tz 


the harp untouched, will sympa e with another instrument, and 
the musick uncalled for, will vibrate in melody, the mnght chord had 
been struck, and the soul of the heroick girl had responded to the 
symphony. Little did he then think that his highest, proudest wish 
was to lay at her feet the attainment of that object which would be 
Little did 


he think that the anticipated glory, if attained, instead of causing 


to the father of the being he loved, the mandate of death 


her eye to flash and cheek to flush with exultation and pride, was 
to overwhelm her with grief, and turn the laughter of joy into the 
lamentation of sorrow ; that the gay garments of fashion would be 
dotfed for the more sombre habiliments of the grave, and that he who 
would have given his very existence to save her from one moment's 


,, pang, would be the very one to plunge this bright and beautiful crea- 


| ture into the depths of despair. Overcome by his feelings he clasped 
her to his bosom and exclaimed, “ She shail never be taken !” 
“ Ha, ha!” 


nessed a part of the transaction 


said Captain Hollins, as he entered the cabin and wit- 
*So the girl has shipped you at 


last, and persuaded you to turn pirate,eh’ Well, we are not, after 


, ‘- 
all, such a desperate set of onion traders as you supposed us, Mr 
and though we talk thro ign a slove pipe sometimes, 


Lovett, are we 


we stu return a crutser’s salutation with, as your eyes 


\ 


a parting look at the swift Thunderer betore ni 


have other too 


have just witnessed ill vou walk on deck, Mr. Lovett, and take 


ght-fall, for we shall 


see nothing of her alterw ards, as Is ispect she has hove too, or has 
returned for something she may have forgotten !”’ and the old gentle- 
man chuckled 


* You sho 


posed to think that the sc! 


ild not be so severe on Mr. Lovett, father, for he is dis- 


} ” 
ooner will need switter becls 


* Captain Hollins,” said Lovett, * after having witnessed what 
! 


has just taken place, I deem it necessary that an explanation-—” 


* Pooh, pooh, know all about it, sir; was in England when you 


sailed, (the deuse you were, thought Lovett,) but come, come on 
deck and take a look at the weather. Come, Geneveive, your hat 
and shawl, and 


take a look at his Britannick majesty’s swift-sailing 


frigate 'Tnunderer. Ila, ha! 
When Lovett stepped on deck, he started a little, though not dis- 


posed to be much surprised after what he had witnessed. Along the 


deck, which was naked when he first went below, was ranged a bat- 


tery of neat and well kept twenty-fours, a long eighteen was grinning 


on his circle amidsh ps, rac ks were plac ed around the hatches, and 
between the guns, well studded with shot; the red shirts and tarry 
caps ol the me n, were exchanged lorthe white ar ss, and well blacked 
tarpaulin of the sailor ; the young man who first ushered him into 





the cabin, and who was now jntroduced as Captain Hollins’ son, 


was pacing the deck trumpet in hand; and far astern, just discerni- 
bie Im the distance, or rather a lit on the starboard quarter, so 
swifily had the schooner run, and so mux o windward was the 
Thunderer tambling along under ress of canvass, while the Spee- 
dy Keel under snug sail was s! pping through nt lke a bird on the 
wing. Silently the vld man watched Lovett’s eye tll it finally 
rested upon the distant frigate 

“ We are ping her fast, Mr. Lovett; she is already hull 





down, and three h 


ours ce, vour captain hailed us not to run mto 
him.” 

* Captain Hollins, U will allow the Speedy Keel to be the swift- 
est thing that ever cut a sea, but the Thunderer ts also a fast vessel. 
though not one of your clippers.” 

“Well, well, Mr. Lovett, we w not quarrel about the matter, 


1a 





for I know how ditlicult it is for an old sailor to acknowledge the st- 
periority of another vessel over his own ; t fix youreve on tl 
frigate, woudering to hear an old sailor quoting from the bard, and 


acknowledge at the same time the truth awd trite appropriateness of 


the quotation 


nd fourth 
d 


1a simall alteration im the 


There, Mr. Lovett, wit 


line, which I have taken the liberty to make, I think vou will fi: 


yourself in that disagreeable situation, yvclept a quandary, to cull 
from your hoarded stores an answer as apply e.” 
* Ah, father,” said Genevieve, laughing and placing her hand 


on his shoulder, do not think that vou have won the battle by a mas- 


ter! 
teri 


juotation from such 
nb Come, Mr 


} 


stroke ; it is astonishment at hearing that 


as we that has struck Mr. Lovett dur Lovett, with 


your permission J will reply, and uy the gallant frigate 





* JJow gloriously her ea it course sh Ss; 

Hier winte w sf ‘ “so— 

She walks the wate t ot 

Amd seems to care ‘ s st 

Who would not he wreck— 

To move the mon i i k 

* Well, Mr. Lovett, since you have interested a champion in your 

favour, against whom I am ble to contend, I shall withdraw 
from the lists and consider myself vanquished. Why, vou gipsv 
you, here, give your old father a kiss, to compromise for leading him 


into the scrape when he anticipated victory. But come, Mr. Lovett, 
we need a little refreshment, and having taken the * quantum suffi- 


n Hollins,” 


if you please,’) shal] amuse 


cit,” ie nevieve, (° call her L iclie, C sa d Lovett 





* Ah, ha, old times, eh? well, Lucile, then 


us with her harp.” 
I he wind 
be 


with the freshness of the ocean 


had hauled ronnd to the southward and the evemng pro- 
fine rhe 
Phe 


along swiftly and noiselessly, save now and then a slight | 


mised to remarkably soft ith wind came loaded 


so 


ittle vessel 


i . ring 
was careenng 


sunge as 


she slipped over a roller, the swashing of the water against the bow, 





iltered its d 


the rubbing of the rudder as the helms rection, the 


man 


whispering of the pregnant canvass, and the low murmuring hum of 


the breeze as it sported through the taut ngging. The scud was still 
flying overhead, but the feeble siars were one by one peeping out 
, 


pal 
t 


sway as mistress of the night, occastonally shone 


through the flimsy concealment, and the e sickly moon gradually 


resuming her 
through the ragged interstices with a golden splendour, tipping the 
water with a bright, broad silvery streak. ‘The dark shadows of the 
fitful clouds would ever and anon flit across the waters, giving them 
the blachest appearance, and m a moment they would again be 
Once more on deck, the 
harp was brougit and placed by Genevieve. The old man and 


Lovett stood on either side. Groups of swarthy mariners were col- 


heaving and playing in a flood of light 
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lected as far aft as reverence permitted them to come, to hear their'| of my men to be before me. Ease away a little of that sheet | THE FA) nr wk 

favourite wake the musick which the sailor loves ; and, save the cut- | Steady, so! steer small, and mind your helm.” ¢ FAMILY CIRCLE, 

tung of the sharp vessel through the water, not a sound was abroad It was now to be a trial of speed between the two vessels with , : = 

on the lonely deep. What a contrast! The lovely svyiph-like form | the wind abaft the beam, and the larger vesscl undoubtedly had the TIME AND THE TRAVELLER, 

of the beautiful creature seated by the harp, one arm thrown care- || advantage. [t was now broad daylight, and the frigate could be AN APOLOGUE 

lessly uver the instrument, as if impatient to sweep its chords ; her | distinctly seer The crew were evidently on the alert, as the black A TRAVELLER, contemplating the ruins of Babylon, stood folite 
careless ringlets swinging to the gentle air, and her countenance specks on the yards plainly indicated. One after another the lighter | @™™5 lama the s ! stillness thus expressed the 
beaming in the silvery light regardir g with looks of fondness the sails were rigged out and set The rover stood at the helm. and which the scene ins — Where, oh where is Babwle he 

7 “ her mypre mie w s al wales « rass es trows tow s 
bronzed and daring features of her hardy pirate sire. Beyond, || his lip quivered and eve sparkled as d vessel was | and her px sile gardens Where are her luxurious palaces 

inured alike to scenes of blood and tempest-dangers, and relying || swiftly ranging along by the cruiser e, as a flas rowded thor ® Phe stiliness of death has succees 

upon their speedy vessel to carrv them bevond the reach of the le type d from her side and a solitary ering across aewavs “ . , . arity oF es uu — y 

powerful neighbour, stood the hard and weather-beaten crew, ut- | the water, s Johnny's notice tnuwilbea of t < An “" , ‘ . we ~~ aa a r “ » - ‘ 
terly regardless of capricious chance good piece that will throw its mouthful of iron this far. and I know ' KHOW arhe es Hheve u hast be sy.) 

** And what shal! I sing ?"* said the beautiful girl of but one that can do it, and that is Genny’s pistol there,” (point ' th . ‘ be me a 

* Sing, oh you shall sing to-night for Mr. Lovett.” ing to his own * Long Tom,” amidships ) im a ve = able rs s t As oan “ i s 2 Be sr . 

She uck the chords, and a soft inelody blended with the follow- * What think vou of the omen, Charles 7” said Genevieve to her Pravetler, | Vine, ™ ast called the mighty 
ing words |, lover, as they were sitting together on the tatlerel looking at the - oS eWay » ed the me ' 

TI h T roar the ean, Somat ’ oo ACH IS “Mor ‘ view i this ‘ 
My hea s The Same ‘ “ ‘ « . a ve ba at ' ve ‘ “ er , 
For deep men ‘sim n, ** Why, dearest, it isa certa nsign that your glorious Speedy Kee tn the afin Indie Law ways 5 " aid 
t . ‘tener s ©, us if only me was to m 
rie hee tha ! shall outst ? the Irigate, nd we s I inte New- York, and , 4 , ; ae a > fe pees ene ‘ ; ; 
iy ‘ must cat = t . . . ad - . = ‘ mu « . 
it. wherever it be * And then, what ’” said the blushing girl tence a crue ans " Dhewsts ‘ 
Phat ab chat “Why then we will be married,” replied Lovett, * and your father enue “ . fn a = pee vy . 
Receive this 1 tok shall forswear his enmity to the British f und come and live wit wauty, and to impart ess ts siutants. My 
UE OVS OR sn us, and the schooner shall be sold, an _ 7 — : ! i . wes , 
. . he ‘ e siars, a aut isa ms \ears “ 
and she plavfully took a ring from her own delicate tinger and placed * Oh, no, no, no, we will keep the schooner for the happy, || bas righty ¢ | ’ rete Bia 
it on Lovett’s. Decorum forbid other than a verbal declaration of | hours we have seen in her.” tre—they shine as bright and as sweetly ey ve on the 
gratitude, and the old man relieved the pause, by a stern and start * Just as vou please then, dearest,” and he folded her beauteous ree my BS ines otras 7” was . 
ling order, of * Lut! ' kee p ber at it.” form in his ns, and 4 d her glow cheek ; sh oe : we depen = . tee =a ‘ 

The spell was broken, the charm was gone. All had awaited in * Hla, ha!” chuckled the old 1s s« d wre of flan ‘ ‘ s ceascless « j 
silent expectation to catcu the first breathings of another melody mirst from the trivate, ** better} p em, better ne tj ‘em, it's only a . re , : : IB © works oF walt 
but the chords were mute, and each reluctantly betook himself to | waste of good tron.” zZ ace / . rater ingle I ¥ ans 
hes proper station The harp was removed, and the hour for retiring A whirr. a crash, a solitary exclamation from the | man, and the ‘ set ss genera * 
had arrived. The old man still remained on deck to con the wea- rovert ed to see where the shot had entered He groaned “Oh, Uh OS . a ' ‘ 
ther; and having given a few low and indistinct orders, but which || heavens!” and fell on the de« Water restored him, and he awe es des over t ‘ K . 
seemingly were understood, he too disappeared, apparently for the | onee more to a scene of misery t Ihe shot had struck ave tulle v-t 
night But his quick eye had detected an indication of change im / the taflerel, and the be SW ta moment before we , ? , . ’ - oo . 
the weather, and long after al] were buried im the ¢ mness of sleep, the gay scenes of ant at the buoy cv of hope, were no. « — ve 7 = Dew off « 
his foot was pacing the deck with a hasty and apparently anxious mo- || more. “The lovers i died together; and the souls t ling Phe great work 
ton. The breeze was gradually dying away, and the rover readily | the harmony of sympathy on earth, had w ed their t tovethe Cu fn 4 rab we “ he ore . ia . , 
perceived that it was about to shift round to the northward If it }{ toa happier wo Id. The mangled cc pses were consign o on 7 ' ‘ ; ' e cunficts of mer 
did so, he was aware that his vessel under a schooner’s mg could | grave The pirate looked ou witha calm ands i look Asplash, | © f the just yun ( 
not hold wav with the frigate before the wind. His only plan was to! a ling gurel ! the schooner sped on her course aia - y % — fa : eee : calle : HH ; oe yf os 
alter his course, stand on an hour or two, douse every thing and let the ist tle Ws Ken that bo t ver ) s oct te { ’ { Many al ‘ ‘ “ mane \ 
frigate run by him. Every sail was loosed that would draw, every || The Englishman had do m the last injury His cup was f tte Time, mnw I eney > aud ina 
line was hauled taut, aad the old man himself took the helm, || One groan, one solitary scorching tear. Ile dashed it from his eve Me P . ate / ; 
anxiously watching the slow progress of the schooner as the breeze and seized t trumpet ‘I voice was calm, but the noise of the es ears ‘ | , on | ~ 
slackened. The canvass began to lift ; and flap, flap one after ano illow was | d beneath us thundermg tone * Tard down y eunly 
ther the sails hung in slothful inactivity. Orders were given in a) helm! Haul aftthe sheets! Brace shar ' Peat to quarters ' = eas aah : 
low murmuring voice, and silently the men stole aloft to exeeute |) Manthe guns! Steady, so!" and the schooner wast r for the one Ihe s <I 
them. Everything was brailed and hauled up snug against the) frigate. The old seized am f I r to his son he ' ’ : ; ' 
masts and vards. The head sails hauled down and yards squared said: * Yard arn d yard arm en roadside ,” d ne went | . “4 ! ! . Py ‘ v" | © thes Pe ~ u“ 

* There,”’ said the old man, as he cast an anxious look toward below ‘ « { l ore eflace 
the whereabouts of the frigate; “IT could have wished the breeze The vessels were now together. The rover'’s son stood aft, a Anon oy ms Pravelle fam not a 
to have held on another hour, but that fellow must have a sharp every man at his g The congre ed | eds of the frigate ou ¢ as edie teen ot nae : 2 a“ “ sone rt ong, 
look-out to catch sight of the Speedy Keel’s tapering sticks.” were on det As e pirate ranged along beside the frigate, 3 st, s “ ‘ ‘ cuss te et 

* There are bright look-outs kept on board o r vessels sometimes, voice of thunder t wed, ** Fire ’ A single crash, and many of R * : ‘s ue be y* CS) a “| — one . 
Captain Hollins,” said a voice at his elbow, * and the capture of the | the frigate’s hundreds had gone to their last account. A moment's wnat aes 0 long sar his wo 
Speedy Keel is a matier of moment.” pause ensued ; another heavy, thundering, booming crash Like th ‘ know s 

** What ! vou on deck, Mr. Lovett? Why I thonght you were | meeting of heaven and earth, the fragments strewed the sea, a thick ‘ eee vanes 
snugly turned in, and dreaming of the time when you would rob an | smoke curled and eddied in fantastick wreaths to shroud the dea , . , 
old man of his last prop, and leave him solitary and alone, like a |, and f Is on ccar Lhe yo the brave, 1 THE BROKEN FLOWER 
mast without a stay.” beautiful, the fa d been hurled by one fe es yf cle chi ’ ; : 

** No, sir. I too, like vo rseil, perceived the hkelinood of a chanae nto eternitv; and the beautil i CkK that roamed the scourge ol m. we : antie , af . : called { 7 , eves. any 
hav ng been On this coast belore , al d anxious as to the result, I could the ocean, WAs NEVER ar t 4 i “ ' t Was OxXpa ‘ ives ‘ ey 
not remain below ; " ’ r ise pslhare ohh ot bes athe 

“ Well, well, Mr. Lovett. when vou get as manv vears over vour ORIGINAL TRANSLATIONS. « , wret t ale tn war 
head as l have, vo will not be Over-eager to throw away an inviting ‘ " t | t ‘ s on | 
hour of rest But what think vou oj the frigate ; will she bring the ; : y jaa : , d v7 on . ms 1 . 
een up with her ?”” SCRAPS FROM THE GERMAN OF JEAN PAUL, ope ap de m "> ‘ 

** She undoubtedly will, and if she runs by vou she 1s not the Tue sweet accords of melancholy musick seem formed of de- sin ‘ ' s 
vessel I yudge her to be Lieutenant Splicetack, the first lieutenant , parted hopes, and melt into each other, and into nothing, like the opis ; 7 
on board the frigate, 1s a man not to be ruvred by ything | days of the life of man; and the waves of that great sea of cha ‘ ¥ ‘ 
that floats the sea ; and if lam not mistaken in mv infere e, vo nst our hearts, on the borders of which we sts rnd s : 
will tind the frigate has also changed her course d * the might.” I ad ch we strive to plunge our visio ‘ , A 7 

*Well, Mr. Lovett, 14s but an hour to day vit, and we must |! A gentl irt is cc ripe fruit, which bends so ¥ that it is at ‘ Au ‘ ot . 
abide the chance.” the merey of every one who c! es to pluck it, while the ‘ . ‘ t 

The rover spoke with a tone of dulerence, but his countenance fruit keeps out ol reach ole : : 
betraved an air of anxtety foreign to bis speech The grafts that « nstances makes in our character vi 

* Why, all on deck '” sa asolts e apt to regard as its mative fruits 

Thev turned and Genevieve stood | Men are vi s, first, because they think virt ’ } f \ 

** And what has disturbed vour rest, my daughter, at this early | terwards, because they t < it too easy. Reas 
hour *” rod s mere evo etched rer-post ¢ the . 

‘| could not sleen, ther; lL have iad hormble dreams, and tho eht tue, W } points the wav, bul ca t or sist s to ‘ 

In the calmness ol t air to dispel the inwelcome vis Ags t t has the legisiative, t tthe exe tive a rity. I rn t 

This,” said the old man turning to Lovett, * appears like a to love these c¢ inds, the s eater power ! ‘ . 

Iam not inc ed tos pe 0 t there, the ‘ V as eve 1 1 s . 

comes a breeze trom t northward, too All hands loose sail.”’ and nen vicious ither es dese ew tit : elevate P 
in a moment the beautiful vessel was again bending to the ence | above | 1», OF SPa 8 
of a gentle breeze The old man tapped Lovett « the should The shrou ) 1 et cove g ‘ f s ) 
and directing his attention, said, ** Look, I expected it; but she ca tect their ts from sun anc . . rut t . UNION OF SENTIMENT 
not catch us, the 1as ¢ e€ too so Lovett looked, 0 versity the f “ , 
there, almost w , and just pe | t yugh the haze « Birds of | vs fly 3 ! 4 
the breaking light, was the dim tine of atali and heavy grate i nove ( I 

The Thunder "4 aimed ve A we « ’ 

* Sail ho!” sung out the man at the cathea es su heep, and @ ; 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 


New-¥ork Dyvicks. 


SONG OF THE DISCARDED. 


BY WILLIAM COX 





Tuey have given thee to another, 
Thou never canst be mine ! 

They have given thee to another, 
And I all hope resign ; 

And thou thyself hast sent me word 
Our love was all moonshine, 

And bid me stop, in Sense’s name, 
My sentimental whine! 


Thou false one ! thou false one ! 


When I met thee at the ball, 

And thou, by look and mien, didst first 
My gentle heart enthrall, 

I never thought ’twould come to this— 
That thou wouldst bid me roam, 

Or tell thy maid, whene’er | called, 
To say—*“ She's not at home!” 


No cruel parents chid thy love, 
Or forced thee to forget , 

No! ‘twas that my rival rolled in wealth, 
And I was much in debt! 

And then that large house in Broadway—alas ! 
The heart where love alone is, 

Is sacrificed for furniture, 


For style, and two mouse ponies 


Well! it is done! The blow is struck ; 
No heavier can befall, 

To turn through all succeeding years, 
Life's honey into gall 

For thou art now another's bride— 
Cease, cease, fond throbbing heart ' 

And the babes will now be baptised Brown, 


That should have been christened Smart ! 





ORIGINAL SKETCHES FROM THE FRENCH. 


A GLANCE AT HIGH LIFE. 


Rastianac found Madame de Nucingen in a small saloon, hung 
round with mirrors, and the ceiling painted with views of Italian 
scenery. The baroness seemed to be in low spirits ; and the effort 
she made to conceal her depression only served to interest Eugene 
the more forcibly, as it was evident she was not acting a part. He 
had anticipated the joy winch his presence would cause her; and 
found her plunged in despair. This disappointment piqued his 
self-love 

‘ [have bat very little claim upon your confidence, madame," he 
»bserved, after having rallied her upon her absence of mind ; * but, 
{ my presence is any restraint upon you, I rely upon your frank- 
iess of soul to tell me so at once.” 


‘ 


‘ Stop,” she replied; ‘if you left me, I should be alone ; and 
vat I cannot endure, as | have need of something to divert my mind 

trom reflection.” 

‘But what can possibly distress you '’’ he inquired. 

* You are the last person to whom I would make the disclosure,” 
was the reply 

T should like to know,” he added; * for the person who is in 
possession of a secret, is always esteemed in proportion to the va- 
ive of that of which he ts the depository.” 


” 


‘ That may be,” said she; * but the present is a domestick dif 
ficulty which IT must bury in my own heart ; as I told you yesterday, 
iam not happy. Chains of gold are the heaviest.’ 

When a woman tells a young man that she is unhappy, if the con- 
fidant is young, knows the world, 1s well dressed, and rich, he will 
generally make the same reply as Eugene did to this avowal 

“* What ean you possibly want!” he inquired—* you so beauti- 
ful, so young, so loved, and so rich.” 

She made a dissenting motion of the head. * We will dine to- 
gether,’ she rejoined, “and then go to the opera and hear the deh- 
Am I to your taste’” she asked as 


she rose, and showed to the best advantage her elegant dress of 


cious musick of Count Ory 


white cashmere, embroidered with the richest arabesques of dark 
blue 


* Oh! that you were altoge 





her mine!" passionately responded 


Eugene. * You are charming.’ 


‘You would have but a sad property,” 


she said as she smiled 
mtterly. ‘ Nothing about me would seem to indicate unhappiness ; 


and yet, in spite of all appearances, I am driven to despair. My 





umxiety drives sleep away; and in a very short time all become 
igly.”’ 

‘No tear of what 1s impossible,” said the student. ‘1 should 
ike to know, however, what those sorrows are which a devoted pas- 
sion cannot efface.” 

‘Ah! were I to umpart them to you, you would shan me, be- 
sause the only feeling with which vou can regard me 1s one of gal 
antry, which is habitual with you all; and if you really loved me, 


vour despair would be as dreadful as my own. 


So you see | ought, 


= - — 
to keep silence. In mercy,” she added, * let us talk of something 


else. Come and see my apartments.” 
: said he, as he drew Ma- 
dame de Nucingens causeuse near the fire, and took her hand with 


‘No; let us remain where we are,” 


a graceful confidence. 

She allowed him to retain possession of it, and even pressed that 
of the youth with an emotion of concentrated feeling which betrayed 
the depth of the emotion which possessed her. 

Listen to me,” said Rastignac ; ‘if you have any sorrows, af- 
ter what you have already told me, you ought not to conceal them 
" T wish to prove to you that my love for you is not self- 
I wish to be your friend. 


from me. 
ish, and is not greater than my respect 
Either you will speak, and confide your troubles to me that I may 
remove them at any cost; orI leave you on the instant, never to 
return.” 

* Well!” she cried with an accent of despair, while she struck 
her forehead with her clenched hand, “I will put you to the proof 
on the spot. Yes,” she said to herself, “it is the only resource 
left me.’ 

She rang the bell. When the attendant entered, she told him to 
Then turning to Eugene she invited 


him to enter, and ordered the coachman to drive to the Palais Royal, 


have the carriage got ready 


close to the Teatre Francois 

During the drive she seemed deeply distressed, and declined an- 
swering the thousand questions put to her by Eugene as to the 
cause of her silent and increasing distress. When the carriage 
stopped, she looked at the student with an air which compelled him 
to pause, in his voluble attempts at consolation, and said— 

* Do you love me sincerely '” 

‘* Yes,’ was the reply, as he endeavoured to suppress the anxiety 
which crept over him 

“And you will not think badly of me, whatever I may ask you 
to do 

* Certainly not.” 

* Are you disposed to obey me?” 

* Blindly, and without reserve.’ 


” 


** Have you ever been to the gaming table ?"’ she inquired with a 


faltering voice. ‘‘Ah! I breathe again—you will be lucky. Here 
is my purse,” she added. “ Take it; it contains a hundred franes, 
all the money in the world, that the fortunate and envied woman you 
just spoke of, possesses. Ascend to one of the tables I do not 
know where they are; but I am aware that there are several in the 
Palais Royal 


lette, and lose them all or bring me back six thousand francs. When 


Stake these hundred francs at a game called rou- 


this is done, I will disclose the causes of my wretchedness.” 
“ The d—I take me,” replied the young man, “if I know any- 

thing about what you want me to do; but whatever you wish, shall 

be attempted.’ 

Engene took the purse and hurried to number thirty-six, after 


asking a clothes seller the nearest gambling-house. He went up 


stairs, gave the porter his hat and gloves, entered the saloon, and 
asked what rouletfe was. ‘To the astonishment of the frequenters 
and familiars of the place, the servant led him to a long table in the 
centre of the room. There, followed by all the loungers and look- 
ers on, Eugene, without any hesitating bashfulness, inquired where 
he was to deposit his stake 

“Tf you place a louis upon any of these thirty-six numbers, and 
that number should come up, you will gain thirty-six louis,”’ was told 
him by a respectable-looking old gentleman with gray hair 

Eugene threw his hundred upon the number equal to his own age, 
twenty-one. An exclamation of astonishment burst from the by- 
standers before his inexperienced eve had time to perceive the re- 
sult. He had gained without knowing it 

* Withdraw your money,” whispered the old gentleman. “ This 
system scarcely ever succeeds twice 

Eugene took a small rake which the old gentleman handed to him, 
and drew to him his three thousand six hundred franes; but, without 
knowing what he was about, he laid them on the red compartment 
of the table The circle gazed on him in envy to think that he had 
resources enough to hazard so large a sum. The board flew round, 
he was again successful, and the banker flung him three thousand 
six hundred frances more 

* You have now gained seven thousand and two handred frances, 
monsieur,” said the old gentleman in his ear. * If you will listen 
| 


to good advice, you will retire; the red has already passed eight | 


times. If you are charitable, you will acknowledge this hint by re- 
lieving the misery of an old officer of Napoleon, who is suffering in 
the deepest distress.” 

Rastignac, in a tumult of astonishment, and scarcely conscious 
of what he was domg, allowed the gray-haired mentor in the mvys- 
teries of that fearful place to take ten louis; he then went down 
stairs with his seven thousand francs, quite ignorant of the myste- 
ries of the game, but astounded at his good fortune 

“Ah?” 
when the carriage-door was shut, ** where wil! you take me now ” 


She clasped his hand with wild emotion, and kissed it warmly, 


cried he, showing the baroness the seven thousand francs, 


but passioniess . 





hanks to you,” said she, ‘I am now free, and ean satisfy all 
demands of honour and of debt. For the last month I have lived, 
as if a hand of iron was pressing me down. I can now exist simply 


and wit! l 


out expense. Keep this,’ she said, as she took six bank 
notes In conscience, I owe vou a hundred louts, for ] looked uy on 
the affair as a partnership concern.” 

Eugene resisted the proposition with obstinacy, but when the ba- 
roness observed, ‘I shall look upon you as my enemy if you are not 
my accomplice,” he took the money, saving. “ it will be a fund on 


which to try agaim should need be.” 


‘That is what I feared,” she hurriedly exclaimed, turning fear- 
fully pale. “If you wish me te have any peace of mind, promise 
me on your honour, never to return to the gambling-table. Oh, 
heaven! were I to pervert you, I should die of remorse and mor- 
tification ! 

They reached the residence of the baroness. The contrast of the 
misery which had been revealed to him, and the opulence and luxury 


'| he beheld around, contributed to increase the delirous whirl of emo- 


tion into which the events of the last half-hour had thrown him. J. P. 





SCENES IN FLORIDA. 


PERILOUS PASSAGE OF THE GREAT MORASS. 


BY PROFESSOR IRVING. 





Tue Spaniards were three days traversing an uninhabited desert, 
twelve leagues in extent, and about noon on the fourth day, arrived 
at a great morass. It was bordered by forests of huge and lofty 
trees, with a dense underwood of thorns and brambles, and clam- 
bering vines, so interwoven and matted together, as to form a 
perfect barrier. Through this, the Indians had made a narrow 
path, scarce wide enough for two persons to walk abreast. In the 
centre of the morass was a sheet of water half a league in width, 
and as far as the eve could reach m extent 

De Soto encamped at an early hour on a fine plain on the skirts 
of the forest, and ordered out a hundred foot, consisting of cross- 
bow men, archers and pike men, with thirty horse and twelve ex- 
pert swimmers, to explore the passage of the morass, ascertain the 
depth of the water, and search for a ford, against the following day. 
The Spaniards had penetrated but a little distance into the forest, 
when they were opposed by Indian warriours. The passage, how- 
ever, Was so narrow, and so completely walled on each side by 
thorny and impervious forest, that not more than the two foremost 
of each vanguard could come to blows. The Spaniards, therefore, 
ordered two of the stoutest to the front, armed with sword and 
buckler, followed by two others, cross-bow men and archers. In 
this way they drove the Indians before them until they came to the 
water. Here, as both parties could scatter themselves, and had 
room for action, there was some hard fighting. Many good shots 
were given and exchanged, and several were killed and wounded on 
both sides 

Finding it impossible, under such heavy fire, to examine the depth 
of the water, the Spaniards sent word to the governour, who came 
to their aid with the best soldiers of the army. The enemy like- 
wise received a reinforcement, and the battle became still more 
fierce and bloody. Both fought to their waists in the water, stum- 
bling about among thorns and brambles, and twisted roots, and the 
sunken trunks of fallen trees. The Spaniards were aware, hew- 
ever, that it would not do to return without discovering the pass ; 
they continued, therefore, to charge the enemy with great impetu- 
osity, and succeeded in driving them out of the water. They found 
that the narrow pass through the forest continued through the water, 
being cleared of thorns and roots, and sunken trees, so that the In- 
dians could wade up to their middles, excepting over about forty 
paces of the mid-channel, where it was too deep to be forded. This 

»they passed by a bridge of two trees, fastened together. The op- 
posite side of the morass was bordered by the same kind of imper- 
vious forest as the other, and, like it, traversed by a narrow Indian 
path. ‘The distance through the two forests, and across the morass, 
was about a league and a half 

The governour, having well reconnoitered the pass, returned with 
his men to the encampment. Here he held a council of war, in 
which the difficulties and dangers of the case were discussed, and 
the mode of meeting them determined upon. 

It was arranged that two hundred picked men should be thrown 
in the advance, to secure the pass and prepare the way for the pas- 
sage of the main body. One hundred of these were to be horse- 
men, and one hundred foot-soldiers. The former being better 


armed than the infantry, and protected by bucklers, alway received 
less injury from the arrows of the enemy ; they were, therefore, to 
take the lead, on foot, as horses would only be an embavrassment 
In this way thev would, as it were, form a 


nsuch @ harrow pass 


shield to the hundred foot sol 
archers 


lers, consisting of arquebusiers and 
They were all to be provided with bills, hatchets, and 
other implements for clearing an encamping-place in the opposite 
forest, on the side of the morass; for, as the Spaniards would have 
to pass the narrow ford one by one, in the face of a ferocious enemy, 
it would be impossible for the whole army to traverse the morass 
and both borders of woodland in one day. It appeared advisable, 
therefore, to make a lodgement in the opposite forest 

All the requisite preparations being made, two hundred pieked 
men sallied out of the encampment, each soldier carrying with him, 
in his bosom, his day's allowance, consisting of a little boiled or 
toasted maize. ‘Two hours before the dawn of day they entered 
the defile of the forest, which they traversed as silently as possible 
until they reached the water. ‘They soon found the ford, where the 
stones, and roots, and sunken logs, had been cleared away ; keeping 
along this, they came to the bridge made of fallen trees and logs, 
across the deepest part of the channel. This they passed without 
molestation from the Indians, who had left the whole pass un- 
guarded, not imagining that the Spaniards would dare to penetrate 
the dense forest, or ford the deep and perilous passage of the morass, 
by night. When they perceived at daybreak, however, that they 
had passed the bridge, they rushed with great fury, and loud cries 
and howls, to dispute the passage of the morass vet to be traversed, 
which was about a quarter of a league. The Spaniards received 
their attack manfully: both parties fought up to the middle in water 
Phe Indians were soon repulsed and driven into the defile of the 
epposite forest, into which thev could only enter one at a time 
This defile beng so narrow, and walled 1 a by an impervious forest, 








it was easy to blockade the passage, and keep the enemy from sal- 
lving forth 


hundred and 


Forty men were ordered to do so, while the remaining 





ifty went to work to cut down trees and clear a place 
for the army to encamp 
In this manner they remained al! the day, the Indians in the 
bosom of the forest shouting and velling, as if to frighten with their 
noise those whom they would not engage with their arms; some of 
the Spamards watching, the others telling trees and burning the 
fallen timber. When night came, each one remained where he 
} chanced to be. Disturbed by the yells of the Indians, and obliged to 
maintain a constant vigilance, the Spaniards passed a sleepless night. 
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The next morning the troops undertook the passage ; and, al- are, yet there was a difference that scarcely can be told, but which DESULTORY SELECTIONS 
though they met with no opposition from the enemy, they found rendered their bodies more glorious and pure to the eye than ours - ‘ SELES NS. 
many difficulties in the ford ; and, being obliged to pass one by one, I would fain have stretched out my hand to seize my sword, but I 
were the whole day iu crossing lay as if chained down by adamantine bonds. I would fam have IMMIGRATION OF IRISH AUTHORS. 
By night they were all encamped on the cleared ground, where, spoken, to demand who dared in such a sort to disturb the sleep of eat Se tt 
however, they enjoyed but little sleep, in consequence of the yells Attila, but my tongue refused its office, and my lips moved without ' periodica: 
and attacks of the enemy a sound. Approaching, as I have said, without any visible motion One half of Ireland is actually ina state of combination with 
At break of day thev pressed forward through the defile of the of thew limbs, but borne forward by some unseen power, they came other to over-populate the empire ; and the accursed off agentium 


second forest, driving the Indians slowly before them, who retreated 
step by step, plying their bows incessantly, so that every inch of 
the way had to be won at the edge of the sword. At length, after 












fighting onward in this way for half a league, they emerged from 
this dense and thorny forest into more open woodland. Here, how- 


ever, the Indians, foreseeing that there would be more scope for the 
horses to come into action, had taken precautions accordingly. It 
was in a part of this very morass, though not in this immediate 
neighbourhood, that Pamphilo de Narvaez haa been defeated, about 
ten or eleven vears before ; and the Indians, profiting by the expe- 
rience then gained, and encouraged by the recollection of that 
triumph, trusted that they would have like success in the present 
instance. To render the much-dreaded horses ineffective, they had 
blocked up and traversed the open places of the forest with great 


and in the close 








logs, and branches tied from tree to tree and 
matted parts of the forest had made harrow passages, by which they 
might dart forth, make an assault, and vanish again in an instant 
As soon, therefore, as the Spaniards entered this more open wood- 
land, thev found themselves assailed by showers of arrows from 
every side. The Indians were scattered 
they sallied forth, rushed among the | 
intense rapidity, and p! red again into the forest 
were of no avail; the ar 
a terrour; for in the time a Spaniard could make one discharg« 
re-load his musket, or place another bo 
would launch six or seven arrows ; 
before another was in the bow 

In their hampered situation, the Spaniards found 1t 
assault the enemy ; their ouly alternative was to deferd themselves 
and press forward. All the while, too, that they were exposed to 
this galling fire, thev were insulted by the taunts and threats of the 


about among the thickets ; 





troops, plied their bows with 
The horses 


busiers and archers seemed 






no longe r 
and 
It in his cross-bow, an Indian 
scarce had one arrow taken tight 


hil 
impossible to 





enemy, who reminded them of their victory over Pamphilo de 
Narvaez, and menaced them with a like d 
For two long leagues did the Spaniards toil and fight t 
irritated and mortified by these 


eleat 


heir way 





forward through this forest ; 
attacks, vexatious taunts, and by the u retaliating, a 
length they emerged ito an open and level country. Here, over- 
joyed at being freed froin this forest-prison, they gave reins to their 
horses and free vent to their smothered r and scoured the pdai 

lancing and cutting down every Indian 


{ 


npossibility of t y t 






*y encountered, out of 


revenge of their own annoyances, and of the past defeat of Narvaez 


tut few of the enemy were taken ny were put to the 





prisoners , u 


sword ; and thus did they sutler severely for the presumptuous con- 


fidence inspired by their former triumph over the Spaniards 





SELECTIONS FROM WORKS LIN THE PRESS. 


THE VISION OF ATTILA. 


TuHere were frequent messengers who came to and from the 
tent of Attila, and there 
Round the monarch 
different shades of expression whi 


of those herce chiefs, 





ovement ¢ 


tarv kir 


was! 


agitation im the camp 


and various were the 





sat hi gs, 
i passed over the countenances 


as they listened to the words of therr leader, 


and heard all that had befallen since, on the preceding dav, the great 
Pontiff of Rome had appeared to stay them in their advance 

“Tt was buta he night!” said Attila “Tt 
some idle dream, and yet full, tangible, 
There was no wandering of thought no conf 
fancies, no breaking off and beginnin it 


im 


Vision ot t was hut 


t came before me complete 


to other thing sion of 
but was all ¢ 


’ out 





ain ear 


e; and vet it was but a vision, an 





and definite, accurate an 
idle dream, which At 
cloud, wrought into strange forms by the wi 





than he would a fanciful 


nd that bears It 


ia will heed no more 





“ Heed no visions, oh Attila '” said Arderic. “ The only sure 
vision will be the walls of Rome 

* And vet, oh mighty king '” joined in Onegisus—* one, at least 
here present, would faim hear the substance of the dream that dis- 


turbed thy slumbers It has been held by wise men and by priests, 
lung versed in sacred things, that dreams come torth trom the 
gods, and are one means of making their will known to men I, 


was that broke the sleep oi 





at least, would fain hear what vision it 
Attila.” 

“ And I also! 
as the demand was made, leaning his 
hand, with his eves fixed steadily an ghtfully 
at which he sat, Atula not unwillingly proceeded te speak as they 
required 

**Tt seemed to me as if I had slept some hours,” 


i 


andI' and I'” said many voices round, as soor 


broad brow upon his 


upon the table 


he said, “and 


that I was awakened bv a noise, when looking up, I saw all things 
around me as I had seen them when I closed mine eyes. There 
were the hangings of the tent ; there the clothing I had put off to rest 

there burned the feeble lamp ; there lav the strong sword. ‘Iwo jave- 
lins crossed hung upon my right, and a spear lay near me on the 
ground. I saw it all as distinctly as ere I closed my eyes that night, 
when lo! the hangings of the tent were moved, raised and, 
without sound or m o! their limbs, the figures of two men ap- 








proached my couch. A cloud of light environed them around, hiding 
in its blaze all things behind it The lamp grew dim, as if it had 
not been lighted, and in this cloud borne on to where I lav, the 
Strangers came, clone d In strange robes, s mple wd unadorne d, 


with hair and beards of snowy whiteness, and the marks of extreme 


age upon the face of each. Une, however, was older than the other, 





and of coarser features, t ch there was a fire and eagerness in his 
large eye, which spoke a mighty and energetick spirit, prompt in its 
emotions and its acts. The vo er seemed more ca!r dof a 
loftier aspect, and on his countenance were seen the traces of high 
thoughts, perhaps, too, of some sufferings ¢ ired with fortitud 

but felt with keen perception A smile, bland and be il, sat « 

his lips, and there was his glance that ck vet thoughtful move- 
ment which I have seen in m¢ , deep arguers on nght and wrong— 


owertul } 
lt Around the 


forth tror 


subtle in their eloquence, and } 





cacy of questions remote and diffic mi 


of light there shone a greater light, as if it issued n them 
and from their garments; and f 


3 
hough they seemed of flesh as we 





* From Mr. James's new r f the Harpers 





mance, now in the press 


near, and stood by the side of my couch 
a moment, their eyes seemed filled 


vounger said, * Attila! 


there gazing upon me tor 
with pity or with sorrow, and at 
Attila ! thou hast fought, and thou 
ttingly, but not unwillingly, thou hast done 
Now turn thee back upon thy way, for thou shalt 
sinite this land no more irn thee back upon thy way, and hesitate 
not, for we are sent to bid thee sheathe the sword, lest it fall upon 
thine own head. Turn thee back, turn thee back, and that speedily, 
And with that the hght 


he cloud passed away, 


length the g 
hast cor quered, and unv 


the will of God! 











as thou wouldst live and conquer still!” 
grew faint, the fi to d 
and I was lying 


ures seemed ssolve, 





1 my own tent, with the lamp burning feebly by my 














side. It was buta vision, an idle dream, and it is passed! Attila 
heeds it not. Jt was but a vision, an unreal vision !” 

“It wasas e one though, oh mighty king!” said Onegisus ; 
and | would fain ask yon holy man, who came hither vesterday, if 
he can give the interpretation thereof, and tell who were these that 
appeared unto thee 

t those who slept in the outer tent,” said Arderic, ** be 
closely questi ned, if any one passed by them in the night.” 

“] have questioned them already,” said Atula—“I have done 
more: I rose instantly; for my limbs and my mind seemed freed 





tains that di- 


tent, I found that no one living could have entered without 


as if from a heavv weight; and, drawing back the cur 


vice the 
treading on the sleeping bodies of those of my warriours who lay 


without. It was but a vision—an idle vision of the night 


**[ put no faith in visions,” said Arderic : * they ne 


If I dream, ‘tis of some empty thing taking fanciful shapes, without 


regularity or continuance, forgotten as soon as passed. I put no 
faith mm visions.” 
Atula’s brow contracted slightly, but he made no reply ; and 





gi 
Valamir, his Gothick tributary, who 
| 


t 
therto remained thought- 


Thy vision 


had h 


ful and silent, now raised his eves S$ a strange one, 


), king,” he said, “and worthy of some co sideration—more, per- 
haps, than thou thyself art willing to bestow upon it. Yet would | 
not ask the interpretation Of this eloquent man, whose voice was 
heard so powerfully yesterday ; for he, of course, will see therei 
a confirmation of his own warnings There ts another in the cam) 
who may be better trusted. Dost thou remember, O, mighty Attila 
a hoiv hermit, who Gweit int mountains, (Wo or three davs jour 





nev from Margus, and who—” 


2 / ’ 71 ’ ) 
* But he rs dead, interrupt d Atula; he has veen ce 


years 


True,” rephed Valamir; ** but near him 


hermit, less shrewd and wise, perhaps, but, even more than he was, 


touched with the fire of the gods Wild, rash and fearless, he 
speaks whatever the spirit prompts, and in such a man’s interpreta 
tion one may trust with contidence Among the train who! wet 
hither this hiwh-priest of Rome was the very man, and we ‘ 
quamted with the manners and the languages of us people of the 
Nort! He was wandering vesterday evening through the camp 
and I myself saw him preaching boldly strange doctrines of other 


Huns and Gepida 


gods, to a large crowd of Let him be sent for 





and to fim let the vision be told On his interpretation we car 
better rely.” 
All voices applauded the proposal, and instantly was it executed 


Messengers went forth to find the enthusiast Mizetus, and in a few 


minutes he stood before Attila and his comnsellors. He was silent 
as the grave, while the vision was being toid to him; but then, 
stretching forth his hands, and turning his eyes full upon the cou 

tenance of Attila. though not with a fixed and steadlast gaze, but 
with a wild and roll g glance, he exclaimed “Is it nots npie as 
the light of day? Is it not open as the summer's sky Is it no 
clear as the waters from the rock’ What need of imterpretation 


What need of anv one to explain? There is but one God, O 


ou and t 














Attila, though tl vese, as slaves of Satan, worship stone, 
and wood, and tron. That God has been merciful to thee, O, king 
und has sent unto thee the apostles of his Son, Peter, the pr e of 
the apesties, and Paul, the chosen by the voice of God lo thee 
from another world, he has sent those, through the midst of thy 
sleeping guards, who, when they lived in this w passed throug 
the hands of jailers, cast trom them the fetters of tron, and walke« 
free through the prison-doors of the Roman governour To thee 
has he sent them tn mercy, to turn thee back from the wavy of de 
struction Listen to their words, tread back thy steps, sheathe the 
sword, open thy heart to ew { Grod, a tho shalt be safe 
If thou doest not this—if thou goest « rapine at ist 
shedding the blood of the faithful, and smuiting the people of Christ 
lo! I tell thee, when thine errand is accon shed ad th 
ments of Grod wrought out, thou shait die by some despised deat 
thine armies shall melt away like snow ; the bodies of thy warriours 
slain shall rot under the summers sky, and a pestilence shall go 
forth mm their bones, to root out those whom the sword has spared 
Wo unto you! wo unto your mighty men, for the sword of the Lor 
s Out against vou, and he shall scatter you to the uttermost parts 
of the earth, and shal] grind your mouths im the dirt of the earth ve 
nave trodden so proudly, and shall cast ye forth as dead dogs, to be 
an abomination to the passer-by 
More than one sword leaped Irom s sheat! those bold wo 
but the deep, thunder-like voice of Attila, stayed them from sn ! 
the rash enthusiast. ‘* Harm him not—harm him not cried the 
h * By the soul of Attila, he dies who strikes hin i 
we not bid him speak Did we not cal! for his words d sha 
we slay him. becaus@ they are such as please ) Stranger 
e continued tt hast spoken rashly yong rash mé neve 
theless thou art s and mavest de rt 
Mizetus turned to tthe tent; but ere he went, he rarsed his 
hand, and said, in a solemn tone—* J grieve for thee, O, Att 
for thy late is near 
“Let it come!" r ved Attila—a e enthusiast ccparted 
Tue s VES La s f t s 
ves s notw : the 5 1 5 
irs 1 Sou states w pe s on 
acco tt this R se ia ¥ im ites § vin sw * e 
farmer tuls without manuring, and goes on dra g the earth of ‘ i 
until ulleriv exhausted, that the inhabitants are forced eu at searct 


of a virgin so) 


is making papists by millions, while the new reformation-men cannot 














count their converts even by units Think of that, Master Brook ! 

If this be permitied to continue, we English must take ship and leave 
the isl } Already our working classes are in rags, and the ** face 
of an rlishinan™ will soon be not to be had for love or money in 
the country Phere is not a trade 1which the Irish do not * push 
us from our stools.’ Formerly, they were contented to have the 
monopoly of Bath, and the watering-places—to be in the exclusive 
possession Of all marrying widows, luve-sick boardu y- school misses 
and heiresses who had the scarlet fever; together with a right of pre 

emption in all youn fortune e fond of dice, and had 
no obeclion to a game al ards an Irish * jontieman 

had a soul above work, an love and war took turns” with bim, 
to the exclusion of all trad« lan-like emplovment; b now-a-days 
they put their fingers o every man's dish. They more than divide 
the army with the H ghianders, and the iv¥ with the sams; they 
have got possession o s les of Glasgow they have colonized 


Liverpool, and turned all London inte one broad St. Giles’s I his, 















































Mr. Editor, is an evil which, hard presses upon the nation at 
large, comes home more especia ly t r business and bosom lor 
ol the trades of London, there is n e wilh which these troubie- 
some interiopers are lo ol mea than ours, andil we de not 
sur ourselves to prevent it, Othello’s occupation deed 
Forty vears . the who anch of parliamentary literature w 
carried on by Scotchmer (5 street spoke the ‘ 
of Allan Ramsay ; | at present, that business has fallena t 
ito the hands of t Irish He who cheats Aberdeen man, they 
say, has Only the devil t pe, amito be farther north u the 
‘gude men” of St. Andrews and Glasgow, to overmatch them 1 
ndustry, and to underse om Dy superour ec my, & nO sina 
proof of desperate ls l wo have you look to your 
editors chai It is fam Vv know lreland, that deheate-taced 
youths can make a livelihood London, as well as the stoutest 
chairmen ; and that there is a decent provision for them all, if not as 
porters, as reporters. Jaterature , as they more commonly call t 
therat . is the very element ofan Irishman It is the only trade to 
“ ibe takes naturally, except turt-« d hghting ; for i is the 
only one uch requires HO cay A carpenter must at least have hi 
X ol too a. and asuo " hl i‘ s 4 cent ce al On Te VACA 
Ly the by, nobody can se lf goods that an Inshman can; he 
has such ready eloque em ds i taking way with the * leedies.’ 
But your literary ge s carnes his capita head, whi " 
capital advantage. He needs | stump of a pen and a ire ¢ 
foviscap, OF, a8 a p he may scraw 
Wit erate i " larkhened wa 
Whe therelore avi It ia preens to be of the wre 
religion canny eti { ‘ ‘ has ot ore ‘ 4 tu 
make him a guage 0 i n N the he ts withe 
assets to set up in busines is whercew ito starve t te 
is natled to the bar, off sets to | ton to eak & spear with the 
English wits, and report for the newspape During the war there 
Was an immense draught to the rmy of these cl ’ ‘L every 
Ciazette, a decent crup of wtunate rivals was killed off, so that 
an king shman could ¢ OV Lis case In Dis arm-chair, and write with 
sume hope of remuncratio But now in these | r times of 
peace, there is ho vent! r this vast and teeming populatio eom 
ing In more senses tha .) through the presse, and so, 
i} ‘ n ‘ 
They rave 4 nth gh i 
None can know this better than the editors of newspapers. Methinks 
I see their ante-chambers, sj pend ¥ toward barves crowded with 
emoryo Burkes and hall-tledged Goldsmiths, red-headed and blue 
eved youths, fresh from thew (Cor rht and Munster academies 
Methinks | hear their eweet brogvus mic musical, most melan- 
choly,”” professing an instinctive passion for writing, and a readiness 
poor fellows! to work at the most red ced prices Nor can it be 
saul that the rogues want talen for Croker finds the ‘Trinitv-men 
i places der yovernin and thos draws off the scholars of whom 
lreland make nall boas No at we should speak unkindly ot 
the hard readers of the ** silent sts They cannot help the ex 
hausting Courses of study upon which they are put amd they would 
be giad to turn their hands to son ter than polemics, if liey 
vere properly encourage Besides, a well-endowed fellow cannot 
) reason be dto ve up lis con ns and dine at the potato 
warehouse sake ¢ 3 i I stwie Since Shiel aud 
Matur = lo theatre every post br s 
Kembie a pap ‘ t edy, or a ¢ edy, of hich all the chara 
ters are [rrshune wh i much the same thing a4 an pple pie a 
unees The shete { the Insh bar have, in like manner, opened 
an agreeabie prospect in the magazines, tor sueh of the Hliberuaar 
templars as eat at the Darley-mow; o , when cash runs taper, tance 
ther buttock and flank in Chancery-lane. Then, as for Irish novels 
Banim has rumed the trade. I believe, on my conscience, that, at 
this presen writ there not a county in the tour provinces 
without its novel on the Stocks What, ud ed, between Trish ne 
ve sand the Tory mit sot W er Scott, t re irt lers 
can scarcely tind a publisher to thei iu scr sa ft. Yo 
Iris it also re desperate reviewers, Conscrence ! th to 
do with the matter lareview ts so like a riote ‘ that your 
M teru sper tiv at hone hie es ’ has to 
most « nniousiv asserte tha lr er ( o be 
roasted, tacre wou e no lack iris en to turnt Poutry 
moreover, comes toi ris y Wehavel poetsola 
sorts and sizes, eating tr out of ¢ and home all spate 
aud itter vory ve | ! ’ wo 
I ita wo iv I’ ‘ ss ' t cv | ‘ ! 
' ci mv g. | “ V ‘ ‘ 
and | am surpr t Lar kk 
as lama the ‘ st tive 
poems I have read t | ‘ ' s be ‘ 
out « ‘ ) s i} ‘ ‘ ' Kg s ‘ 
the handsomest * my « versa t ‘ ‘ \ ris 
o¢t ol renown, who like peo larity, Kees A CleTH pur ” 
iswer the Irish aspira stothe laure “ nake hin Ube ¢ 
their communicauions wilh KS r or ve v ‘ 
more COrrespondence upui $ auds tha can pos ret t 
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To make matters worse, (for it never rains but it pours,) the | 
immigration of Irish authors has been rendered more galling by the i} 


new passion for writing which has sprung up among peers and ladies 
of haut ton. There is scarcely a person in the red book who has not 
published his novel, his rolume of travels, or at least his pamphlet 
on the corn-laws or the currency. This ts so much the more unjust, 
because such persons are in no want of bread, and write in pure 
waritonness : nay, being amply provided with handles to their names, 
they have not even the excuse of writing to make for themselves a 
wrade in Society. If, indeed, they should be out of cash, cannot they 
apply to the treasury instead of to Longman! Cannot they be con- 
tented with a regiment or a colony, instead of a quarto? Or, if they 
want distinction, cannot they walk the streets without whiskers, flirt 
with their own wives, pay their debts, or some extravagance of the 
kind, to mark them out from the 07 pollo: of the heau monde ? If they 
will persist in writing, without rhyme or reason, let them at least 
give up their estates to the regular traders, or found hospitals for 
decayed authors 

Why the deuse do not they write in the Irish language Thev 

would be just as intelligible ; or some professional writer might hive , 
It is not enough to put commoner authors 


? 


by their translation 
down in person, but we must have vicarious authors into the bargain 
in high life. 

But, to come back to the lost sheep of Parnassus—this overstock- 
ing of the literary population is the more grievous, inasmuch as 
there is so little prospect of a remedy, natural or parliamentary, short 
of an ad internecionem starvation. Writers are shut out of almost 
every European state. Austria, which has provided so liberally for 
fighting Irishmen—making one a field-marshal, and another a count 
of the Holy Roman Empire—would look very queer at a publishing 
recruit. The pope, maugre his Catholicity, would put him on the 
index as one of the radical: del secolo ; and the Spaniard would clap 
him into the inquisition for treating emancipation as a revolutionary 
and unjesuitical question. In France they have also pretty well 
overstocked their own market, and the booksellers give no prices 
Then again, literature, unlike agriculture, has no spade cultivation 
to provide for superfluous hands ; and if an Irish author should 
strive to earn a livelihood by dropping back into the rear ranks of 
society, and should turn his ambitious tendencies at climbing up a 
bricklayer’s ladder, he will but escape out of the frying-pan into the 
fire. In America, a market is scarcely yet open to meet the views 
of the literary emigrant; yet this is all that remains for us; and I 
would press it upon Mr. Wilmot Horton, since he will take the bull 
by the horns, to begin with this, the least unmanageable branch of 
the subject. If he can reduce the literary population of Ireland, it 
will encourage him to proceed with the rest of the peasantry. It 
would only require to engage Murray or Colburn to settle in Ame- 
rica, and the authors would follow instinctively, like flies after the 
honey. But then, it will be said, how are we to do this, and keep 
the home-market in a supply of bibliopoles’? Ay, that’s the rub! 
Suppose, then, we have a joint-stock company for the encourage- 
ment of literature in the back settlements. Joint-stock companies, 
to be sure, are out of fashion, but the case is desperate. 
population is the master-vice of the nineteenth century ; and Hippo- 
crates writes that extreme diseases require extreme remedies 


()ver- 


"ke. the author 


* Ramsbottom 


The graceful style and quict humour of Richard Adams Le 








of the admirable ** Moon Hoax,” and the still more admirable 
Papers,” may be easily recognised in the following pleasant sketch. We 
copy it from the New Era, a daily journal, abounding in fine writing and 
Locke has recently commenced the publication of a 


* Lost Papers of Mungo Park,” which 


agreeable repartee. Mi 
series of articles purporting to be the 
und recherche productions of the 
n the New E 
that they will be collected in a volume for the gratincation of the reading 
publick 


are among the most ingenious, interesting 





day. We hope, after these things have served ther turn 


NIGHTINGALE FACTORY. 


It has been said by an old French philosopher, that if the people 
could always have good musick to listen to, they would never think 
of riot and rebellion ; and the more melody poured upon the ear, the 
more the heart softens to the kindher impulses of nature. In proof 
of this assertion, our readers may recollect the story of the old tid- 
dler who protected his person from the assault of a wild bull, by 
scraping cat-gut from midnight ull morning. In short, everv body 
and every thing possessing the sense of hearing, loves musick, and 
its soothing influence is perceptibly felt through all nature. ‘The 
young miss of sixteen weeps at an aflectuoso movement, and ima- 
gines the melancholy .Lolian is sighing some tale of distress and dis- 
appointed love, as the warm summer air bre athes upon its strings 
The soldier kindles at the sound of the martial bugle, and some sin- 
gularly active movements of the feet are discoverable in the female 
helpmate of one of the singular person sect, when the lively song is 
heard by her prim ladyship, of 


“ Merrily danced the Quaker’s wit 


It is, therefore, desirable that musick should be within the com- 
mand of every human being, and particularly so during the present 
money pressure, as many who once enjoyed it as a luxury, have not 
now the means of procuring the indulgence. ‘The sweet musick of 
birds is, perhaps, the most interesting to the melancholy, and often 
changes the whole tone of feeling m the sullen and foreboding heart 
The notes of the real nightingale are seldom heard among us, and 
the American mocking-bird generally sings at too high a price. He 
imitates Pagamini’s example, and his tones are not considered dear 
at a dollara bar, while he also plays overtures upon one string. ‘The 
humming bird, with trae Yankee spirit, will not sing when he is 
caged, and the soi * of the canary, 1s as constant as monotonous, 
sreases than dispels gloomy thoughts 





and rather ir 

While there exists U 
measures should be adopted to promote melody and give all an equal 
We have been think- 


dearthin the world of sweet sounds, some 


opportunity of being benetited by the plan 
ing of the matter, and will suggest to the publick the result of our 
most serious cogitations upon the subject; and give our readers a 
sketch of the sublime scheme by which the musick of nightingales 
shall be heard at every window, and fill every chamber with its 


sweetness. We do not sp ak of the foreign nightingales, but birds 
—beautiful little birds, in every respect far superiour to the grosser 
exotick, and of the most domestick nature and character. It is as 
follows. Let every man who wishes to be supplied with domestick 

r ocure a large hogshead, 


vard, 


musick,on the most reasonable charges, | 





well hooped and made perfectly tight. Have this sunk in the 


directly beside the bac 


door, and have the pipe from the eve-trough 
of the This 
should generally be kept covered to prevent dist from getting into 


house so arranged as to discharge into this cistern. 


it, and the children from falling therein and drowning ; but when a 
party is to be given, and musick required, 


“ To play in the pauses of tea-drinking dames,” 


then the cover must be removed. ‘This must be done abont three 
days before the fete, and when the time arrives clear musick will 
float through the parlours as soon as evening closes on the sultry 
day. The birds are the pure American domestick nightingales, and 
one hogshead of water will produce one thousand a day for three 
months during the summer season. ‘They are kind and affectionate 


in their dispositions, and will swarm by hundreds, singing thetr beau- 


tifel and various airs continually around the assembled guests, light 
in the most friendly manner upon their hands and faces, and sing 
softly and sweetly direetly in their ears. If bv chance—and it often 
happens, for thev are very sensitive at the sight of beanty—one 
should light upon the lips of beanty, and endeavour to snatch a 
warm, kind kiss, and she, astonished atits boldness, should raise her 
hand suddenly to resent the insult, she would be shocked at her in- 


discretion when she discovered she had murdered a—musqvuito 


SHE IS THINE. 


A correspondent in the London Morning Post relates the follow- 


| ing :—** It will be remembered that an extraordinary excitement was 


created some months since, in the fashionable circles, by the secret 
marriage of a lady, equally celebrated for her wealth, beauty, and 
accomplishments, to the younger branch of a family, more illustrious 


Upon the 





for its talent, than remarkable for any other possessions 
discovery of the marriage by the father of the lady, a variety of cir- 
cumstances prompted the demand of that kind of satisfaction which 
an exchange of pistol balls is supposed to communicate. A message 
was delivered from a friend of the obdurate and indignant parent to a 
distinguished nobleman, the husband of one of the ladies, whose 
A * meet- 
ing’ took place, happily without serious consequences. A consider- 
able time elapsed before a reconciliatiou took place ; and that event 
* She ws Thine? has ever 





» 
r 





honour was supposed to be implicated by the transaction 


was, we believe, the result of accident 
since been the reigning favourite in the most distingue circles, and 
is invariably introduced on * bridal occasious :’ add but to this, that 
it is a reigning favourite with the queen of British song, (Mrs. 
Wood,) and another cause of its universal popularity will be disco- 
vered. The father of the bride, bay pening to hear the exquisite 
musick of * She is Thine,’ took up the ballad, and casting his eves 
over the poetry, became so much affected that his carriage was or- 
dered, and he returned home. That night a letter of forgiveness 
was forwarded to his daughter fe 
She is thine—the word ts spoken 
Hand to hand, 


and heart to heart ' 





Though all other tes are bri 
Time these bonds sha 
Thou hast taken her in gladness, 


From the altar’s holy shrine, 
Oh, rememberin her sadness, 


She is thine, and only thine 


In so tair atemple never, . 
Aucht of i can hope tocome ; 
ve, and striving ever, 
rt isn ve ts 








ire should ct 
She will be to thee al ss 
And a shield to her be thou! 


A DISPUTE BETWEEN MEN OF HONOUR. 


The pleasant satirical * Pickwick papers * furnish the following 
amusing description of a dispute between two young gentlemen of 
honour, which seems to have been conducted with much spirit on 
both sides 

The belligerents vented their feelings of mutual contempt for 
some time in a variety of frownings and sneerings, until at last the 
scorbutick youth felt it necessarv to come to a more explicit under- 
standing on the matter, when the following clear understanding took 
place 

* Sawver,” said the scorbutick youth, in a loud voice. 

aa Well, Noddy.” re plied Mr Bob Sawye r 

*T should be very sorry, Sawyer,” said Mr. Noddy, “to create 
any unpleasantnesss at my friend's table, and much less at yours, 
Sawyer—very , but I must take this opportunity of informing Mr. 
Gunter that he is no gentleman.” 

** And I should be very sorry, Sawyer, to create any disturbance 
in the street in which you reside,” said Mr. Gunter, * but I'm afraid 
I shall be under the necessity of alarming the neiwhbours by throw- 
ing the person who has just spoken out of the window,” 

* What do you mean by that, sir!’ inquired Mr. Noddy 

“What IT say.” replied Mr. Gunter 

*“ T should like to see you do it, sir.” said Mr. Noddy 

“You shali feel me do it in half a minute, sir,” 
Gunter 


replied Mr 

* T request that you'll favour me with your card, sir,” said Mr 
Noddy 

*“T'll do nothing of the kind, sir,” rephed Mr. Gunter. 

* Why not, sir!” inquired Mr. Noddy 

** Because you'll stick it up over your chimney-piece, and delude 
your visiters mto the false belief 

» replie d Gunter 


hat a gentleman has been to see 
you, str, 


* Sir, a friend of mine shall wait on you in the morning,” said 


Mr. Noddy 
‘Sir, I'm very much obliged to vou for the caution, and I'll leave 
particular directions with the servant to lock up the spoons,” replied 
Mr. Gunter 
At this point the remainder of the guests interposed, and remon 
strated with both parties on the impropriety of ‘their conduct, on 
which Mr. Noddy begged to state 
pectable as Mr. Gunt f r, and that his father’s son was as 


good a man as Mr. Noddy, any day in the 


that his father was quite as res- 


‘Z 











Ween 

\s this announcement seemed the pre Inde to a recommencement 
of the dispute, there was another mterference on the part of the 
company ; and @ vast quantity of talking and clamouring ensued, in 
the course of which Mr. Noddy gradually allowed his feelings to 
overpower him, and professed that he had ever entertained a d 
voted personal attachment towards Mr. Gunter Toths Mr. Gon- 
ter replied, that, upon the w », he rather preferred Mr. Noddy to his 
own brother. On hearing win vdission, Mr. Noddy magna 
mously rose from lis seat, 1 protlered his hand to Mr. Gunter 





Mr. Gunter vervbody s 
that the « 


honourable to both parties concerned 


grasped it with aflecting fervour; a 





ed in au 





pute had been conduet hich Wé@s i guty 


tion, We 


THE STAR OF SEVILLE. 


Mrs. Butler's new drama, the “‘ Star of Seville.” has been published by 
of this city, in a style similar to that of the London ec 
erof the Mirros. 


i extract 





Saunders and Otley, 
shall notice it more at length tn the next num 


@ meantime we make room tor the annexed spurt 





1 neer didst love 





Carlos.—Oh, Pedro, pardon me ' 
*Tis writ In the smooth margin of tl 
And in the steady lustre of thine eve 
Thy blood did never riot through thy veins 
With the distemper'd, hurried course of love 
Thy heart dia never shake thy shuddering frame 
With the thick, startled, throplang 
Thou hast ne'er wept love's bit 
Hoped with love's wild, unutierable hope- 
Nor drown'd tn love's dark, fathomless despair 


‘ 





Thine is a steadtast and a fixed nature, 
*Gainst wlich the tide of passion and desire 
Hreaks harmless as the water o'er the a 
Aud the mech light of Beauty siines alone 

(on thy soul's surface, leaving a Chea t 
Unmoved and cold as subterranean springs 


Love hath no power o'er spirits such as lune, 


Nor comes not night to ther 


Estrella. —Oh, tell me, Pedro, 

Whom hast thou loved 
Pedro.—Thee, from thy cradle w s 
Estrella.—Nay ut whom dust e? 


Pedro.—Thee, more than 


rella —Flouter, wilt thou pot answer me in seriousness t 





Pedro.—Some other time, sweet u that, no matter 
Whether my heart hath bled beneath the dart, 
Or whether there hath stuck no @ v there 
I know the very ditlerence that les 
'Twinxt hallowed love, and base. unholy Lust 
I know the one is as a golden spt 
ging the spirit to all noblest aius 


The other but a foul and miry pit, 
Oerthrowing it im midst 

1 know the 
(t virtuous thoughts, true cea ‘ 
Nobler than glory, and more sweet th 





me is as a 








Richer than weaith, begetter of more ellence 
Than aught that from this earth corrupt tases burth— 
Second alone tn the tair fruit it be s 

To the unmixed ore of true devot 

] Know that lust ts all of this spel KW s 


Fouler than shame, and bitterer than sorrow— 





More loathlv than most abject penury 

Nor hath it fruit or bearing to requnte it 

Save sick sutiety and good men’s scor 

He that doth serve true love I ( wi honour 
And he that is lust’s slave t do despise, 
Theugh he were twenty times the « ts¢ : 
Wherewith I do commend me t " yvours 
And leave ve to vour parting undis eu 





PUBLICK PROMENADES. 


HINTS FOR THE CORPORATION, 


BY A CORRESPONDENT 


I was much pleased with an editorial article in the Mirror of the 
twentieth ultimo, which called the attention of the publick authori- 
ties to the plan ol making anew pub! cK squ re, asa place oO! resort 
and recreation, at the end of Fourteenth-street, on Hudson's nver 
(Mt all the spots that can be designated within the bounds of the 
Corporation, this, in my opimon, is entitled to a decided preterence, 
ind for the reasons vou have given. Much more might be said in 
favour of this point, but since the prominent features are so clearly 
indicated, itis the less necessary, Sutlice it to say, It is incomparabiy 
the most beautiful selection that can be made within the reasonabie 
boonds of a numerous and rapidly augmenting population 

You have well remarked that the Battery, notwithstanding its un. 


the residences of a 





rivalled attractions, is at such a distance trom 
large portion of the citizens, as to be accessible, unless attended 
with a degree of fatigue and a waste of time presenting an insur- 
mountable objection. If, therefore, the Corporation will act sea- 
sonably, sufficient ground can be obtained for the purpose proposed, 
without subjecting the citizens to assessments too burdensome to be 
patiently borne. Should the subject be unwisely deferred to a more 
distant period, the impediments will probably be so multiphed as en- 
tirely to defeat its execution. It is painful to reflect on the narrow 
and short-sighted policy which has heretofore. in many instances, to 
say the least, characterized the proceedings of our city rulers. Mil- 
lions of dollars, as is well known, have been cailed for with no other 
view than to correct old abuses and errours, having their birth in the 
impure fountains of avarice, ignorance, and stupidity 

My object, however, in asking your attention, is not restricted 
exclusively to the erection of a handsome and commodious square 
in the way proposed. I wish to carry my view somewhat farther 
You have well remarked that Fourteenth-street is * decidedly the 
finest avenue on the island.”’ Of this fact anv one will be convinced 
who will take the trouble to examine the ground. ‘Two considera- 
tions here present themselves. The first 1s that, from the position 
of the avenue, it can never become a thronged thoroughtare tor car- 
but, at a future day, and that by no means remote, it will 


‘ 





riages , 


assuredly become the greatest thoroughfare for pedestrians that can 





he avenue on the East 





be named The view at the termination of 
river 1s second only to that on the Hudson; and at this place ano- 
iare, on a liberal scale, ought to be made This would com. 
I would further remark, and I 


ther sq 
plete the plan, and give it unity 
pray the Corporation not to think the suggestion unworthy ot their 


otice, that the carriage-way ought to be verv much reduced, and 





lor the reasons just mentione d I am unable to comprehend e 











advan e of appropriating sixty feet out of the hundred for the use 
ole s and carriayves, and curtailing the sue-walks in a corres- 
ponding degree. Letit be borne constantiv in mind, that this will 
become the only pleasant and fashonadie promenade across the 
island—for none other can ever be made to possess equal attractions 





I, therefore, entreat the Corporation to exammme this matter before 


sidewalks, especially, ought to be so much ex- 





t be too late 





lage-wav to thirty-live or forty feet In 





tended as to reduce the c 





e name of common sense, where ca e the use of giving tot a 
space of sixty-leet (an anvthing be more absurd’ Why should 
we wantonly deform this splendid avenue when we can so easiiv 
bestow upow it the chest portion of autv and embellishment ' 
And who ts so blind as not tu see thia v the adoption of an im- 
proved ’ ving m it would ypreciate 
trom twenty And would it not have a simi- 
lar b go s to If ava e alone were 
to be consulted u 1 be moulding that detestab 

ITpose, s t youd c 





Hcipic to a rst 
the reputation of the city, and greatly extead the sphere of rational 


enjovments ui 
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THE FINE ARTS, \; TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 7 . . 
—— — = -_—— 
|! «The Sexton of St. Huberts” iss sea iad Retin een Dalenati 
NATIONAL ACADEMY OF DESIGN. } * meat / ’ sof“ AN “ ¢;,* 
| f ( ‘ uw i u ' 
SEVENTH NOTICE. i t ' $ t in ¢ ' nam ' 7 
' j ” ” . ts e ‘ . 
No. ISS. One of the inclin anes on the Allechany Mountains. I ‘ flora u ‘ t uth of that« 
G. Harvey. a. We tia ere a e of extra nary force d I Bull ’ n d of ee i . 
sin troth extreme autie 1 ke spe t The ‘ / tu The f n ule , \ ‘ 
mos phe A pers t at and t wuntain rivals anytl We 7 ! r el wt ‘ ¢ 
rex ettul @s ») j ‘ , { ’ 
No. 188. Scene it Ifudson. Afternoon. G. Harvey, a. Very be New T i \ | ¢.t 
No. 100. P utofag na 1. Lane ‘ 
No. 191. P tolagent uy ©. Ver Brvck,a. Thisisafines m 
maniv portr ure, painted with afull brush and drawn with a practised eve ; rT’ ’ ry. T , r 
No. 192. Portrait of a indy, F.R. Spencer THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 
No. I Portrait of ¢ J.G. Chapman, nN. a — = 
No. 1M. Frame: six vet pictures. George Linen. Lovely groupes 
of chidren and other “ti ' SATURDAY, JUNE 10, 1937 
N lus. \ “ the Nort liver G. Grunewald 
No. 196, The stude G. Oakley, a 
N iw. Portra a ventiemar E. D. Marchant, a 7 Vew-) I 
N vs. Portrait of a gentleman. A. B. Durand, x. a the ¢ - 
No. 100. Mas tan ‘ 1. G. Chapman, s. a 
No 200, Hastings. North River landing. G. Harvey, a ” 2 ‘ Phe 
No. 201. Morning view of the Palisades, lookimg down the niver. G. Har emt t s 
ver, t 4 ‘ M ys 
No, 22. P 1 fac i. M. E. Simons science 
N Landscape W figures J. R. Bleecker 
No Pog r g. View near Boston. For sale G. L. Brown ; : . 
I i ‘ eVpresst ‘ u fst tn Ul of Lhe most are strikingly eat } ® 
No. 205. A i ( wsition. For sale. G. L. Brown. These s t ¥ 
a WO ¢ t wels crow “ t l ‘ 
No M. F. Simons . 
No Lord Gienalien. C. Mayer, a . . ! M \ 
N View. G Bonfield ( s¢ 
No. 2 rirait of a Lady R.S. Lauder l w ‘ e Presive ‘ ( | 
No. 210. Wood eng 2. Scene on the French coast, from a picture Tain 5 . 
CG. L. brown hh aved by W. W. Hooper. A good specimen of this beau \ 
tuluia t uset " - . 
No. 211. I Mrs son. J. F. E. Prad’homme We ei.« it e, x 
we pleased to see such sp nens of this worthy artist's burit 1 
No, 212. Ge Washington at forty years of age, engra\ from Cc. W : ‘ " 
Pea J. W. Paradise, a. A good specimen of engraving on a st . , * : 
esting subject s ' ; 
No, 21 Mother s. E. Pureel ¢ “ 
No. 214. Ash ‘ I Purcel By much the best work we have k ex 
se frow > st 4 ts 
No. 215. Frame of wood engravings. J. A. Adams. This frame is a 
sim " = lerhaps t ‘ vest are the stu tis my. AL ‘4 1 scape, . 
Le i the frame They are a ke work on steel! rather t “ 
No, 216. J , 1 tbv hus brethren to Jaco E. Puree showe “W ‘ 
No. 217. Protile sketch of a gentleman. E. Reynolds . 
No. 218. Engraving ie Rev. W. Nevins. Another good specimen f . 
Mr. | cise ‘ I 
No Engraving from “ the first ship.” R. Henshelwood. Very fa speak 4 
\ The } i A very cleve cetur s 
N View Gi. Ge Very strange w 
N Port is. governour of Connecticut. A. An 
crews : 
No. 222. Scene in a ki ‘ C. Mayr, a Surely not an Amer ( a . ‘ 
h 1 ‘ , 
No. 224. 1 s n t. T. B. Ashton. A picture of gre eauty, 3 j , 
a ’ si 
~ Ont rs J. Pringle 
Fu hy ta bo W. Swain. a I i 
Toot t ile. ©. Mavr, a. Mr. Mayr gives us a representa ‘ I 
1 eo ! s i Those Who Wish lo show as . 
This scer t anv country, and figures a Auer & 7 
Nos. 225 ar wy Wise sale.an v¢ s ' ‘ 
artist, who s chos try hus tw es ‘ 
> tive of ' s a measure es Phe Gre 
] aren I i2-room ‘ thean \ : 
No ' Polk. J.B : 
‘N imiscs \V m B. Oddy 
{ " . a s.1 very respect, at t t I ‘ sa t 
\ ‘ tals Smnth’s visit te Powhattan \ é < sa a s s P l 
s ctis teresting to Americans, and no one can mist e 3 
which t res belon The composition shows great fertility of resource ew : A 
ee! the | ter. a the many pictures he exhilits ey e great . . , 
stry. 7 tone of this picture is so different from Mr. Mayr’s us ets the ¢ 
‘ suring, that w sot have known it for lus; and this j es 1 ” 
A. Hewins. The perspective is ective ; ° 
J. P. Gerke I . 
the Rondout. D. Huntington. True to na- I ! 
! i “ 
S.V. Hunt. There is much merit int : ; ; . ' 
nan. F. Rovle. R s 
am ~B. Oddie A bold picture, of the same 
\ 
W ams The skinner is a cha ter we » 
1 l s R I nm is 
Amer nrevolutionary histor i pola 
The painter has given « ty? et ! . » > 
The attitu s too Line thes incre i s N tl i ’ t j 
with the face s P ‘ s , . , 
F. R. Spencer : : 
larchant : a ' : : . . 
W. Page, nN. a. The peculiar stvle as we ( i t . ents are pres 
attracts general attention. It wou ‘ s . ‘ { % 
re’s best prece of pamtling: but we 4 . 
colour—hichly timshed and yet sett an es , el m M 
sa cen amo ems . 
Mayr, a. Again Mr. Mayr presents us w ‘ tire 
hes if the bov who accon P ss t i. 1 I ! I’ ’ 
s bad drawn, and tl beau i \ ‘ l 1 M.A . j 
} ut » tad ‘oO ‘ 
lancing, but does not dance To wha ’ , uP : uP. 
Duer, of Colur t ege H. Innmea A rthie s t ¢ . t ' t 
xed to this number in the catalogue, w ‘ Ww . ‘ ‘ 
s know! The lbkeness is stink = - ' . a 
The portrast st ate W 7 
sitter combines, a stance, the charac ellect w ‘ t 
s of exalte 2 € \ ‘ ‘ k " I j ‘ 
t y J. Frott um isisas ‘ ' s ‘ ’ S Sic t ! ' 
rait pa and the spe ul kh | « ‘ t to Mat A ‘ 
- . tle ¢ FE. O. Mart Natural IP’ y 1A t . a ‘ ! 
t A F. R. Spence A very bea tion i i 5) , : ! 
‘ te s } I Thes t ‘ + r so ‘ 
P f ady. W. Page, N.a This is appa ii men P . Ha \ ¢ , \ i ’ , ‘ ‘ 
‘ pa ’ number tw ed and forty sw , arn we ry es ans ears ts . Ml : 
A ’ t may is we painte 1 doe t ise i f : te whee 7 ' .s : po " . 
No. 249. The w w fa v C. Mavr are astonishe v the Ascen tw 1 . cases, W hi i 
perse ve st Mr. Ma whose i able pencil we owe SO | oF the Protess , * : i 1. D. Gake 
" of the pleas this exhitution a @ ry pleasing . , : . 
j finishe« ture t f { Vr. May e hadt An OF . .  SSreS : 
wl was i “ have advised him k ag at the 1 is t , ' ut ‘ " . 
‘ f mt entre the mposition ame a t ints M I. Da 4 ts " it 
N 2 Sunse ! sa G. L. Brown A very fine ands we On the sou . ‘ - ta these f ns. are the Libr . te i 
fitted for the cabinet of a connoisseur 
No. 251. Dominie Sampson reading the king's commission to the laird apartments I Upon the centre Story ist ‘ 
Fiiangowan. F. W s. This pan we understand, ts from the pe great cha v $ € ( .. 3 be . ' 
an amateur artist t reminds us of Lhe first composition we ever saw splen time s h sf e¢ 1 the ea “ 
Newt 3 " é ‘ eT awe i ! ' ' . 
t t ‘ F. R. Spence This { © |i ane O . i ; The “ ar ote -— ang P 4 
‘ eased us better if the painter | ’ 
v's Waist Nac een less remote t ue 4 ees « ss rte « . ‘ ° S , « ‘ ” . 
rait of a lady. (. Ver Bryck, a. ‘There appears to us a want | magnificent pe ants, tracery, and sine The ganisimar v~« ‘ to each ¢ . ® x ' . 
. otherwise this Is 3 pleasit ctare colossa aken case, with towers, buttresses and pinnacies. The great. ! u ' 
try residence of Wast m Irving, Es G. Harvey, a : gs < ie dile i ‘ , : § have " ‘ ' 
We wish we could see more such residences for authors and poets, and western Window, twer five by fifty feet, is entirely of painted or staine 2 ' , ‘ 
such fine representations of them. This has all the clearness, and at the | £)ass The large centra mnpartinent in the arch of t win sa havelw essed . ° —_ ' _ 
game time the softness of nature in a broad light painting of the Archange Michael, treading Satan under s fect four | heart, ar aot e Dive . Wiss 
». 255. Dead game. HS. Me = a , A fine picture of its class. The || surrounding « mpartments are paintings emblematick of the Seasons, and | Which he left us was the ot's we ne 1 Une 
*heasant is beautiful—indeed so is the whole P ce * , ‘ basis « ‘ tt f ‘ AM y 
I No. 256. Study feom nature. A landscape. C. Ver Bryck, a. A very the whole ts surmounted by the emblem of the Holy Spirit in the form of a this ne anoe 
dove. The galleries are massive caken, and richly carved No one can enter | that you are to die, Bed renaer ana ' . y 


pleasing result from a prauseworthy mode of study 
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LORD RONALD. 
A SONG—THE POETRY FROM THE TALISMAN--THE MUSICK COMPOSED BY C. H. PURDAY. 
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4 t _—— eo lev ,zlevr et 
ee Lord Ron-ald rose to mass,And ing weed, And bade a look-ing And sad-dle fast a 
and went doff’d his mourn- them bring glass, 
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Pil deck my bon-net’s loop, And wear a fea-ther fine, And when lorn lo-vers sit and I will sit and dine,Sing mer-ri-ly, mer-ri-ly, 


with gems droop,Why . e e sing 
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Sing mer-ri-ly, mer-ri-ly, sing mer-ri-ly, And fill the cup of wine. ee 





fill the cup of * 
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. * : . sala . . . . . 
@d—Though Elgitha be thus untrue, So welcome, welcome dale or heath! 3d—Proud Elgitha, a health to thee, My hand is on my buglehorn, 
Adele is beauteous yet; | So welcome show’r or shine! A health in ee ole ‘ in — com 
: x x y boat is athe brine, 
And he that's baffled by the blue, there thou w mw wreath, . wer & " ‘ 
’ | ; i Ifever gallant diced of scorn, 
May bow before the jet; } Thou never shalt be mine. Sing, ete. I shall not die of thine. Sing, ete 
- § . . 
| = ——- 
- i | * Catalogue d’ouvrages sur histoire de l'Amenque, et en particulier sur CHILD OF MER™ ) I St LanieR ‘ . 
OH, DO NOT WEEF aa rl i I I A MERMAI Phe Louts Bulletin gives an accounto jueer 
elle « a de vuisiar le l’Acad t tres < tis t ug! 1 t ' 
Geicina! celle u anada, ce mu Ana, PAcadie, et autre heux, ci devant fish late 1ught in the rive r site Car elet, unknown to naturalists 
connus sous le nom de Nouvelle France: avec des notes y jues, Some boys playing in a canoe . . . nal swimming toward the 
F . gu * ved nimal swimming t d th 
Weer not, my dearest ; do not weep enw jues et litteraires En trois parties. Redige par G. B. Faribault, avocat shore ; mistaking it for a water ittempted to killit. In this 
Those tears you shed are thorns to me, Quebec, I This is the title of a new catalocue of works relating to however, they tailed It dive inder ew an wain appeared ne * 
Which pierce and wound my bosom deep, America—(similar to that now in course of pu ition by Mr. Rich, of Lon- the s ew et t s caueht it Thev t kk ne an i ke t itin . 
Though soothed by vour kind sympathy don)—which has just been published by Mr. Faribault, of Quebec. Itwill much basin of water for a week, when it I is been immersed rb rum for 
facilitate the compilation of Amenecan history sth amber of en om doom bie — . j ’ i rum | 
SE NES any nteey ante eee \ pl ‘ A erica ! rv, a e number French r preservation. The Bulletin, in des« + singular anmmal savs—** The 
I } i v .d pha ( ed, cords relating to this country Is very creat, and many of the works have strange creature Is a it seve es lo a siate colour, and about an 
And ireuched in rrow my pa wek ; een so long out of print that their names now are hardly known to many inch and a half in cireumfe ce. TI ‘ i are those of an eel, the 
And quenched the youthtul dame that glowed who are making researches into the early annals of thiscountrv. The states tail terminatin af I " t t eves are lateral forn tions 
orene most lovely, mid and meek. ot New-York and Lousiana, and the region along our north-western frontier Supposed to be lntende for fins extend ta out an inch ‘and are : 
But death hath faded her fair brow ) which the French had thoroughly explored before the lakes were hardly vided into dist t une s. re ag niniature. those of a ian tripned 
ptih ae { a aed ! r bro i ) } ° “ ~~ ° . S@ . . »Su per 
; ° known to the English, should tee! much interest in Mr ribault’s under- of its fo - out ' natal ze 
And um'd her sweetly-smiling eyes! '! taking, which will aid in throwing he» 2 = hg “ Fa ° er es About an . : = . situated two arms, In form 
‘ , 1 t l d hire ng lig upon much that is both curious and resem iw those of an t. and terminat s, the fir 
lk wm, once fair and lovely, now - = their earls t ‘ t , and i ha . the five wers and 
Inver n in p se emen ) s tf ; re ‘ ’ It 
In the cold grave for ever hes! na of which are dis culate l eared to use these hands 
“The Religious Magazine and Family Miscellany.” Boston: William H Ireelv, then on its ui an y catching hold of different art 
But, dearest, now | fondly look S. Jordan, 121 Washington-street.—* Le Letterateur Francois.” Boston cles t wh into the water.” The Bullet vishes naturalists to examine 
On you, with anxious, strong desire William H. S. Jordan, 121 Washington-street hese works, both excellent EVANGELICAL : IN How 
+ 5 x ‘ Phe R 4 u “ ‘ i Vpocris m } S10 g - 
For you, fromsm deing embers, shook in their way, deserve commendation, as well as notice The first is of a rar y the ex ° ’ A cx ae cases sich em 
in my youthtul love and fire decidedly religious character, and the It is its aim to incr te, are . - neem “ evangelical preachers, on the 
plain, simple and unquestionable ner whiel ' iven . 7 eagestnse . sl st neediess serve We say hAypo- 
And may your " Vv like mime, there is no doubt it 1s a sensible one k. und Nope te nice: : . 1 s an i nner, withou 
Ty ’ im tar fad as e ‘ consclousnes s N sins, is al rite vst ins 
fe’s dim taper fades away; such man . in short, as i se the e work may be with } a Vy almost nan 
ile et? th ¢ 2 equ ev n n who st thes Vv ¢ ! » ot posses 
And while my heart's with thee, may thine made attractive ¢ instructive at the same time. Such a far aga What : " 1 he does not | ess 
, i ha ] e more offensive t r us fee y thant > y 
Biess me, until my dying day zine as this is needed; and while the editor of it brings home to th esid me : oe : +h th re 4 oe a © 
shi esciiaiis tbile eee _ excellent moral and religious ex! tions, that w anid * ht Agni th enact = ure npress¢ “ e necess seeing his ** lost and perishing state 
i rveaven's hich hand its blessing > ' : t rc v iture, s the } s 5, 1 t \ y | selt tit Into 
wera ner = ngs shed ment of allclasses which gather about it—and that, t without anv nee : “ ‘ Z mse artific ally nto a 
is " profusion on vour bres ‘ phrenzy skit ! st \ sw « t o > ri 
, ' iv breast, notions, he may rest assured that he is doting a good t that he w - ; : i rany other person 
1 you and | among the dead . 7 . . co s t is ‘ iss fror ress to anexcited stat 
Shall 1 5 y ee t encouraged in dome, it he French pape saw ted and pleasant tales, i - : t “ » G Stace 
Shail mingie, and t ever res . £4 | sheet ; and we should suppose n ht be an attractive fair for } oon ' ‘ ay nse t 1s t Goa'’s peor and on the 
—— “ . A . ‘ ' s eng i] t these i t s X iy persons all s 
the French language, as well as for Frenchmen or Frenchwomen he wi . - oe F a . . dl ns who all th 
— ; like all foreigners, love amazingly to find something tor t a ° re wake, & gradual progress 1 
LITERARY NOTICES | a . 7 ? ere f fo read in theirown holiness virt 
TICES, tongue The summary contained in this sheet is we arranged ; and we can 
New publications have become great rarities in these times, th ough the || Speak of it in terms of decided approbatior I r LoOFs PTURE F. + Sculptor the city of Was 
Harpers and Saunders and Otley still occasionally put forth someth The ' st ena e a s € ana statuary that plac 
g > 
“mer have just published Mr. Ainsworth’s iebanoation romance of * Crich- |{ F.t ages 1 » instruc ‘ “six Ss. Without any 
ton.” a highly elaborated historical tale, of which the celebrated Scotch MISCELLANY- a , utots pt 5 incts. The only care of the 
Vis hero, while many of his distinguished cotemporaries are jntro- - t . , 8 s " enance ¢ ne the term of six 
ip scene with great effect. They have alsoin press a new nove! || A CONJUGAL wINT.—In former davs Mr. Graham was session clerk and Years. This period w i mplv s ’ ‘ a theoretical ar 
f James's, ym which we give an extract in to-day'’s Mirror practical teacher, and although he faithtullv and v discharged al] the duties | Practical Knowledge the é PI Michael! Ange He re 
Saunders and Otley have at length issued Mrs. Jamieson’s * Characters of his double office, still he eccas vf . ’ comme s that the ernour of each state select uptl, who shall be 
ticks of Women”’—one of that charmi writer’s most favourite works toomuch. His spouse, as a matte cot ss this fa native American, J i nat hes, and betwee teen and sever 
wi s been some time in course of preparation for the press, u Ing of her cuceman, and offen remonstratec ety of bee t s The se ‘ « ei xt th t 
mime » supervision of the author, It is illustrated with several f his conduct. But the husband turned the y & ex- 
nirited etchings, from Mrs. Jamieson’s « own hand claiming, ** True, 1s mvysel’ whiles half f 1, mv dear, 
" 1 . . 1 } , > rt hit ” ’ 9 . , ’ @ 
‘Wild Flowers, culled for Early Youth,” is the title of a pretty volume, that 11 ithadna been for that bit fau’t, ve m Graham ts ‘ished every Saturday, a he corner of Nassan and Ann-streets 
ust publi it ohn S ‘ < tis nt ry s 1 rt RS per 1 ne w 
1st published by John S. Taylo hi writ 1 by a lady, and was net in- MRs. NorToN The London papers menti ‘ine FIVE DOLLARS per annun e. m ¢ ases. Mm advance 4 
ed originally for publication ; bu the praiseworthy motive of sharing has been re-established in the domestick ne nce more — ‘ — : nian the ¢ ~ 
withthe juvenie pu ck the exce!lent mor Lessons conveved in some ofthe |)}to sing of the cl arms of “hor - 4 M - - 
~~ e ' , ' nohie 2Vl t ‘ ive 
vies of the eollection, induced the authoress to commit the work to press. ti been t * 
" OF t mi een the mediator cor ; 
4 Scott & Co. Printers, corner of Gold and John-streets 
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